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A STATEMENT 
OF PURPOSE 


It is the desire of the sponsors 
and editors of NEW OUT- 
LOOK that this publication 
serve as a medium for the 
clarification of problems con- 
cerning peace and cooperation 
among all the peoples of the 
Middle East. It will therefore 
be open to the expression of 
opinions, however diverse, that 
have that general aim in view. 
NEW OUTLOOK will strive 
to reflect those aspirations and 
accomplishments in the eco- 
nomic, social and cultural fields 
that are common to all the 
peoples and countries of the 
area and could, given the 
elimination of frictions and 
animosities, flourish and pro- 
duce an ever greater abundance 
of well-being and happiness. 
The Editorial Board of this 
publication comprises a broad 
cross-section of trends and 
views, Jewish and Arab, in Is- 
rael, and it is entirely independ- 
ent in discharging its task. The 
views and opinions expressed 
in NEW OUTLOOK by editors 
and contributors alike are their 
own. The sponsors of this 
monthly are in agreement with 
its general aim, but they are 
not pledged to identify them- 
selves with specific ideas ex- 
pressed in its pages. 
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FENNER BROCKWAY 


THOUGHTS AFTER VISITING CAIRO 


| have few greater desires politically 

than to help in some small way to 
a reconciliation of the Arab and Jewish 
peoples in the Middle East. During the 
inter-war years I wanted a bi-national 
Palestine, but it is unrealistic to think 
of destroying the State of Israel. It is 
more firmly established than most of 
its Arab neighbors. It could be destroy- 
ed only by the disaster of a nuclear war. 

One cannot brush aside the possibility 
of that disaster. Indeed, it would be the 
logical consequence of the present re- 
lations between the United Arab Re- 
public and Israel. During these recent 
weeks of discussion in the British 
Labor Movement of the proposal to 
establish a Non-Nuclear Club, Israel and 
Egypt have been prominently in my 
mind. The H-bomb can be made at a 
comparatively small cost; the vast cost 
is in the production of the ballistic 
missiles required to carry the bomb long 
distances at speed. Israel and the United 
Arab Republic are neighbors. They do 
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tions for colonial freedom. 


not need missiles to attack each other. 

If nuclear weapons are to become the 
accepted armament of all states, if the 
twelve states already capable of pro- 
ducing the H-bomb are to possess it 
within ten years, neither the Arabs nor 
the Jews are likely to remain long 
without the bomb. The danger of the 
total destruction of Israel and of the 
populated areas of Egypt, unless the 
Israeli-Arab conflict can be resolved, 
would then be imminent. 

No one either in Tel Aviv or Cairo 
can contemplate this, but the statesmen 
in both capitals should foresee where 
continued antagonism may lead their 
nations. In both the Jewish and Arab 
peoples there should arise courageous 
and constructive voices which will place 
common humanity above racial isola- 
tion. 

I have been in Cairo recently. There 
are many encouraging signs, as well as 
some that are discouraging. There is 
both physical and psychological evidence 
that there has been a far-reaching re- 
volution. It is not merely that King 
Farouk and his corrupt circle have been 
removed, lifting from the backs of the 
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people some of their worst landed 
exploiters. There is a considerable 
positive and constructive effort to build 
a juster society, removing much of the 
poverty and squalor of the past. 

The most striking feature in the city, 
for example, are the modern blocks of 
flats which are arising on sites which 
were filthy slums. They are not only 
for the middle class, though I have 
no doubt that those who are better off 
have the first chance to get the best. 
I visited working class families in them. 

I kept my eyes on the people every- 
where. They reflected a higher standard 
of life than I have seen in any Arab 
country. I went into back streets and 
into the old, narrow alleys. Even here 
there was not the offensive, dirty and 
diseased poverty I have seen, for in- 
stance, in Luxor, or, in earlier times, 
in Tunis. I do not know how much 
living has improved in Cairo since the 
revolution, but, let there be no mistake, 
this is becoming a modern city, not 
lightly to be dismissed. 

I did not have the opportunity to 
visit the new peasant communities where 
land has been distributed, but I checked 
the official reports with English news- 
papermen resident in Cairo who had 
seen them. They said that there was 
some over-boasting of what had been 
done, but it is true that peasants are 
being given land and that schools and 
clinics are being opened. They regard- 
ed President Nasset’s enthusiasm for 
the new Aswan Dam and the vast land 
cultivation which it would permit as 
genuine. 

The planned co-operative develop- 
ment among the peasants has not gone 


far, but again I had no reason to doubt 
its sincerity. It is mot community co- 
operation as it is to be found in Israel; 
it is co-operation in the purchase of 
seeds and fertilizers, the sharing of 
tractors and mechanical equipment, and 
the joint marketing of produce. Never- 
theless, it represents a revolution from 
the conditions of landless peasantry on 
vast privately-owned estates. 


| found the psychology of a people 

which had gone through revolu- 
tion. I was astonished not to be asked 
for a tip on a single occasion. It didn’t 
go to the extent of Barcelona during 
the Spanish Civil War, when waiters 
declined with a dignified self-respect 
to accept tips. But without offence to 
other Arab countries which I have 
visited, may I say that the absence of 
any cringing subservience impressed 
me. It was a sign of conscious equality. 

I realized the same thing when I 
went to the bazaar to buy presents for 
my family. There was no bargaining 
about prices. The cost of each article 
was stated clearly, and, if it was more 
than I could afford, there was no 
attempt to tempt me by a lower offer. 
This was so unusual in my experience 
of bazaars in North Africa that I 
wondered whether if, as a known 
visitor, I was being specially treated. 
I lingered round shops in the back- 
ground of customers. I found that 
others were treated just the same. 

That evening I visited the home of 
the B.B.C. representative in Cairo. He 
told me that my experience was typical. 
He remarked that the taxi-drivers in 
Cairo are the most honest he has found 
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in any country, and he has travelled 
widely. The people of the city certainly 
have a new self-respect, dignity and 
confidence. 

What will be the effect of these 
changes on the relations of Egypt with 
other countries, and particularly with 
Israel ? 

The concentration on social and 
economic development within Egypt — 
or, rather, the Southern Region of the 
United Arab Republic, to use the 
official name — is all to the good. The 
more the Government devotes itself to 
this purpose, the more the people take 
pride in civic reconstruction, the less 
thought will be given to national enmit- 
ies and the less funds will be available 
for armaments and war preparations. 
Those who are building the new Cairo 
will not lightly precipitate a conflict 
which would bring destruction to their 
achievements. A people who are begin- 
ning to enjoy economic changes will be 
less inclined to respond to the appeal 
to war. 

My hosts in Cairo accommodated me 
in the Nile Hilton Hotel. I resented 
its luxury, but I was impressed by its 
significance. The hotel is the most 
modern in design and in amenities I 
have ever experienced. We have nothing 
to touch it in London; the Dorchester, 
the Grosvenor and the Savoy are Victor- 
ian compared with it. The cost of this 
palace has been borne equally by an 
American firm and the Cairo Govern- 
ment. Egyptians are inordinately proud 
of it; they have even issued a postage 
stamp reproducing its impressive grand- 
eur. 


I asked myself whether a Government 


and an American corporation would 
have spent millions on this venture, if 
hostilities were seriously anticipated. A 
modern war would reduce the Nile 
Hilton to rubble. 


| appreciate that the new confidence 
which one finds among the people 
of Cairo might easily be perverted to 
a dangerous patriotism. But 
generally war psychology arises from 
a sense of social frustration rather than 
from social satisfaction. It was a classic 
strategy of rulers to turn the minds of 
their peoples to alleged enemies abroad 
when there was dissatisfaction, not con- 
tentment, at home. The more sense of 
well-being there is among the popula- 
tion of the Southern Region of the 
United Arab Republic, the less respon- 
sive they will be to thoughts of war. 
First, social construction proceeding. 
Second, psychology of self-respect. The 
third progressive feature which I found 
in Cairo was a tentative advance towards 
democracy. 


racial 


There is no political democracy, of 
course, as we understand it in Britain, 
Israel or India. Rival political parties 
are not permitted; only candidates 
acceptable to the National Union are 
allowed to stand for election. Never- 
theless, the operation of elections at 
all, especially at a local level, represents 
a modification of the dictatorship, and 
my discussions with representative 
Egyptians suggested that the intention 
is to extend freedom of choice. 

Against this is the continued imprison- 
ment and detention of the critics of the 
regime. I was informed that there are 
1,000 political prisoners in Egypt and 
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2,000 in Syria. I wrote to President 
Nasser on this subject, and he replied 
that only those who are subversive to 
the nation in its revival and reconstruc- 
tion are detained. Unhappily this is the 
explanation given by every govern- 
ment which has recourse to detention. 
How many times I have heard British 
statesmen justify restriction in British 
colonies on the same ground. 

Despite this, I would say that the 
political trend in Egypt is in the right 
direction. Democracy should grow. This 
will not necessarily be decisive in mak- 
ing policies abroad less belligerent, but 
dictatorships, as Hitler's regime showed, 
are more apt to go beserk in nationalist 
extravagances leading to war than are 
democracies. If I were an Israeli, I 
would certainly prefer to have as 
neighbor an Arab Republic beginning 
to move towards democracy than an 
Arab Republic under an unqualified 
dictatorship. 

I turn to the less encouraging side 
of the picture. The most retrogressive 
development which I found in Cairo 
was the evidence of disunity between 
the Arab States. I was aware of it when 
in London, of course, but I did not 
know it was so deep or wide. 


here will be some in Israel who will 

welcome Arab disunity. They will 
see it as a weakening of potential 
enemies through their division. I be- 
lieve this view to be profoundly 
mistaken, for two reasons. 

First, because if rivalries exist for 
the leadership of the Arab world, if 
President Nasser and General Kassem 
find it necessary to compete for wider 


Arab support, the temptation will be to 
appeal to racial prejudices, to stir mass 
emotions by denunciation of the Jews 
and Israel. Secondly, because the aim of 
Arab unity, concentration for this 
purpose, constructive work in its achieve- 
ment, will for a long period provide 
an outlet for minds and emotions which 
will be positive and creative, reducing 
the negative urge of enmity towards 
Israel and its destruction. 

I was attending in Cairo the Permanent 
Committee of the Struggle against 
Colonialism in the Mediterranean and 
the Middle East. It was established two 
years ago at Athens by a conference 
with representatives from France, Italy, 
Yugoslavia, Greece, Cyprus, Jordan, 
Iraq, Syria, Egypt, Libya, Tunisia, Al- 
geria, Morocco and Britain. Let me say 
at once that I resented the exclusion of 
representatives from Israel. I resented 
it so much that I considered whether 
I should remain at the conference, but 
concluded that important, urgent issues, 
such as Cyprus and Algeria, justified 
participation, In addition, I hoped to 
have an opportunity to discuss with 
Arab representatives the possibility of 
a new approach to the Arab-Jewish 
problem. 

I did have these talks and they seem- 
ed promising. Alas, they were repudiat- 
ed later. But they began a discussion 
which is still persisting among both 
Arabs and Jews, sometimes even to- 
gether, and these will help towards 
creating an atmosphere for renewed 
conversations on a higher level at a 
later date. 


The Cairo meeting was much less 
representative than the Athens Con- 
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ference. The disunity in the Arab world 
was reflected by the presence only of 
delegates from the United Arab Re- 
public and Algeria. Just as the quarrel 
with Iraq deterred attendance from the 
Middle East, so the quarrel with Tu- 
nisia deterred the coming of Arab 
delegates from other parts of North 
Africa. I think there are signs that 
this disunity will be remedied before 
the next meeting of the Permanent 
Committee, which is to be held in 
Belgrade at the end of October. There 
is little difference now between the 
declared policies towards Communism 
of the Iraqi and the U.A.R. leaders. 
From what I hear, the difficulties be- 
tween Cairo and Tunis are also likely 
to be resolved. 

The main motif in the policy state- 
ment issued by the Permanent Com- 
mittee at its Cairo meeting (movements 
in Britain, Italy, Yugoslavia and Greece 
were also represented) was positive 
neutrality between the two Power blocs. 
A strong declaration was made against 
the presence and extension of military, 
and especially nuclear, bases in the 
Mediterranean and Middle East regions. 
I was impressed by the depth of feeling 
behind this protest. 

This leads me to the main considera- 
tion which my visit to Cairo encourages 
me to urge upon Jewish Socialists and 
others ready to heed. If they wish to 
open the way to trust and cooperation 
between Israelis and Arabs, the first 
requirement is for Israel to identify 
itself with the overall political attitude 
of the Middle East. That attitude, let 
there be no doubt, is for independence 
both from the Western and Soviet 


> 


alliances, The Arab countries do not 
wish to be subservient to either side. 
They do not want to be stooges. They 
understand that this is the reality of 
independence. 


A’ incidental reason for Arab opposi- 
tion to Israel is the conviction that 
Tel Aviv is tied to the Western bloc. 
I do not say that this is the fundamental 
reason, but the allegation that Israel 
is the vanguard of the “imperialist” 
West in the Middle East, that it serves 
the political purposes of France and 
Britain and the economic purposes of 
America, that it is a strategic bastion 
in the encirclement of Soviet Russia — 
these charges inflame Arab feeling 
against Israel. There is no action which 
Israel could take more calculated to 
encourage some confidence among Ara’ 
peoples than to identify itself by decla 
tion and action with the rest of the 
Middle East in a policy of positive 
neutrality towards the two blocs. 

This policy would also put Israel in 
line with the policy of the Labor 
Party. Labor in Britain stands for the 
neutralization of the Middle East, for 
the withdrawal of the political and 
economic pressures of both sides, for 
a ban on arms from either side, for 
the independence of the Middle East 
peoples and for their cooperation in 
economic advance. It would be a great 
encouragement to us to know that Is- 
rael stood for the same policy. 

I am not suggesting that Israel should 
adopt this attitude as a matter of ex- 
pediency, as a means only of improv- 
ing relations with the Arabs. I urge it 
because I believe it is right in itself. 
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It would help to give peace to the 
world. The most urgent step towards 
peace is to neutralize the danger areas 
of the earth, and the Middle East is 
one of them. 

About a second issue which could 
identify Israel with the Middle East 
there should be no doubt in the minds 
of Jewish Socialists: the issue of French 
imperialism in Algeria and British 
imperialism in South Arabia and Aden 
and its environs. 

I should like to see Israel recognizing 
the exiled Algerian Government in 
Cairo and demanding the withdrawal 
of British troops from its so-called 
Protectorates in South Arabia. That 
would compel France, Britain and the 
Arab countries to take notice. 

After such a declaration the Arabs 
could no longer say that Israel is the 
tool of the Western imperialists. Nor 
could they doubt the sincerity of Jew- 
ish Socialist opposition to colonialism. 

The only reference to Israel in the 
political declaration of the anti-colonial 
conference at Cairo was a demand for 
the restoration of the Palestinian re- 
fugees to their homes. I know the 
controversy about the responsibility for 
the refugee problem, but honestly, 
compared with the dangerous ill-will 
which this subject arouses, it is not 
worth arguing now about who was to 
blame. The refugees are not only a 
tragedy in themselves; they poison the 
whole atmosphere of the Middle East. 

I would like to see Israel and the 
entire Jewish people generous on this 
issue. I would like to see Israel offer 
resettlement or compensation. I should 
like to see World Jewry, supported by 


an international fund such as_ that 
being raised during the World Refugee 
Year, provide the amount necessary for 
compensation. In practice, I doubt 
whether many of the refugees would 
wish to settle in Israel, but the offer, 
and the creation of a fund for settle- 
ment elsewhere when desired, would 
have a profound effect on the psycho- 
logy of the Middle East. It would break 
through Arab ill-will. Cannot Israel, 
World Jewry, cannot all of us, be big 
enough to make this gesture for peace? 

My fourth suggestion is that both 
the United Arab Republic and Israel 
should agree to negotiate on the basis 
of the United Nations resolutions which, 
in part, both have rejected since the 
partition of Palestine. I know how 
deeply Israelis would wish to resist any 
adjustment of frontiers and I think 
that in practice much of that frontier 
has now been stabilized; but here, once 
again, some sacrifice would be worth- 
while for peace. 

On the side of the Arab Republic 
and the other Arab nations, the State 
of Israel would have to be recognized 
and Israeli ships would be given the 
freedom of the Suez Canal. The basis 
of cooperation and peace would then 
be in sight. 

I should hope for more enduring 
cooperation. The Arab nations ought 
to understand how important is the 
contribution which Israel can make to- 
wards the economic development of 
the Middle East. The transformation of 
desert into fertile soil, the cooperative 
villages, the constructive work of the 
Trade Unions could, if extended to the 
Arab territories, revolutionize life 

















throughout the Middle East. The 
application of Israel’s socialist principles 
to the oil industry could end destitu- 
tion within a generation. I would like 
to see Arab-Jewish goodwill advancing 
to the point where a Joint Council for 
Economic Development in the Middle 
East could be established. 


Bon! this is the goal of a Socialist 
Federation of the Middle East 
nations. Israelis often reject the idea 
that there are any genuine Arab social- 
ists. They are wrong about this; but, 
admittedly, Arab Socialism is inhibited 
by racialism (as much Jewish Socialism 
is) and it is without many of the 
theoretical and practical advantages 
which Jewish roots in European Social- 
ism have given. On the other hand, 
Arab Socialism is growing from the 
conditions of the Middle East, it is a 
natural rather than an imported product. 

It is something that so many Arabs 
call themselves Socialists and are re- 
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sponsive to the economic ideas of 
Socialism. Cooperation between Jewish 
and Arab Socialists could bring a syn- 
thesis of creative value to the Middle 
East. It would be helpful if Jewish 
Socialists could declare for the objective 
of a Middle East Socialist Federation 
based on democratic equality. 

Since my visit to Cairo, President 
Nasser has made renewed threats against 
Israel. I believe these represent moves 
to gain Arab leadership rather than 
serious intention. They reflect the 
danger of Arab disunity which I have 
described. I must not mention names, 
but I found in Cairo a growing realiza- 
tion that the conflict between the Re- 
public and Israel must be resolved if 
the social and economic construction to 
which so many of the Arab leaders are 
dedicated is to advance. The urgent 
need is that, despite all the difficulties, 
voices should emerge on both sides 
which will pierce the disastrous barrier 
which now divides the peoples. 





AHARON COHEN 


THE ARAB WORLD IN ISRAELI SCHOOLS 


The following article is a shortened version 
of a lecture presented before the teachers of 
the secondary schools of the Kibbutz Artzi 
federation of kibbutzim. The author, who is 
well-known in Israel for his active work 
over the past decades for Arab-Jewish under- 
standing, has devoted his life to winning that 
understanding of the Arab world which 
he preaches. He is the author of three basic 
works: “The Arab East,” “The Arab World 
of our Time,” and “Political Changes in the 
Arab World,” and is at present working on 
a fourth, devoted to the history of Arab- 
Jewish relationships. 


prageneve thinkers agree that the 

Europe-centeréd approach which 
sees the history of the world as a whole 
through the periscope of Europe (or, 
to be more exact, of several countries 
of Western Europe), as if only the Eu- 
ropean nations have created a “true 
culture’” which can be a yardstick for 
the cultures of other nations, is a dis- 
torted one, firmly opposed to historical 
truth. This attitude limits “history” to 
the frontiers of Europe, virtually dis- 
missing the history of the peoples of 
other parts of the world, including 
what the Europeans call the “East,” 
where a thousand-year-old culture was 
flowering at a time when most of Eu- 


rope was covered by forests. (However, 
it usually includes the cultures of 
ancient Egypt and Mesopotamia, which 
are considered forerunners of European 
culture. ) 


But the countries of the East did 
not flower only in the distant past. 
Even at a later stage, from the Sth 
century A.D. ‘onwards, after the dis- 
integration of the Roman Empire, the 
East progressed and advanced, while 
the West remained stagnant and back- 
ward. When the Christian nations of 
Western Europe were still sunk in the 
darkness of medieval Europe, and had 
almost cut their lifelines to classical 
Greek and Roman culture, the East was 
in the throes of a great cultural awaken- 
ing. The East’s economic and cultural 
achievements, and the values it created 
during the next few centuries in the 
spheres of science, literature, philosophy 
and art, formed the basis for Europe’s 
rapid progress during the Renaissance. 

It must not be forgotten that Babylon 
was a center of world culture 3,500 
years before London claimed that title. 
Jerusalem was built 2,000 years before 
Moscow. The universities of Baghdad, 
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Cairo, Damascus, Bokhara, Samarqand, 
Qairawan and Cordova spread the light 
of learning hundreds of years before 
Oxford and Cambridge or the Sorbonne 
existed. 

In any event, the understanding of 
the history of mankind as a whole is 
not helped very much by placing the 
stress on the few hundred years of 
European history, which in reality con- 
stitutes only a relatively small, though 
admittedly fertile chapter in general 
European history. Furthermore, the 
emphasis on Europe is usually achieved 
by neglecting the study of the Oriental 
countries since the end of the classical 
period. 

Unless we keep these facts in mind 
we shall not be able to overcome the 
psychological effects of this Europe- 
centered approach to history, effects 
which have influenced, if only indirect- 
ly and unconsciously, the thinking even 
of individuals who decry it theoretic- 
ally. 


T he commonly-accepted historiography 

which nurtured the large majority 
of Israel’s history teachers contains 
several basic built-in distortions. Its 
approach to the study of human society 
is formalistic, engaged in facts and 
forms without attempting to analyze 
their content, or else indifferent to the 
content which might be revealed by a 
probing analysis of the facts. The 
spotlight is focussed on the lives of the 
kings and other rulers and the intrigues 
carried on at their courts, while the 
living conditions of the ordinary 
people, their evolution and develop- 
ment, receive scarcely any attention. 


Furthermore, bourgeois historiography 
does not expose the economic and class 
roots of social relations and their de- 
velopment; it displays a defective sense 
of balance between the descriptive and 
analytical elements in the material 
handled. It incorporates many sociolog- 
ical assumptions and explanations which 
are incapable of standing up to serious 
and critical scientific examination. But 
perhaps the gravest distortion of this 
type of historiographical approach is 
that the history of the oriental peoples 
— who constitute the great majority of 
mankind — has not been interwoven 
organically into the general study of 
history, but presented fragmentarily as 
isolated episodes devoid of any living 
continuity with one another, scattered 
through the centuries and frequently 
permeated with metaphysics. The history 
of the Eastern countries and peoples, 
as it were, has been placed outside the 
operation of the objective general laws 
of historical development. 

This historical approach, which I have 
called Europe-centered, can be under- 
stood as a European phenomenon 
springing from European soil, or, to be 
more precise, from bourgeois Europe. 
It is difficult for people educated within 
the framework of this historical ap- 
proach to liberate themselves from the 
influence of its teachings, even if they 
recognize, at least theoretically, that 
they are misguided. On the other hand, 
it is natural for the young generation 
growing up in Israel, as in other count- 
ries of the East, to be free of this 
tendency and to see the historical de- 
velopment of the whole world, and 
particularly of the part of the world 
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in which it was born and grew to 
maturity, not through the looking 
glass of Europe, but as sons of the 
East. 


gain, it is generally agreed that one 

of the most fateful problems facing 
Israel is how she can integrate herself 
organically into the area in which she 
is situated, how she can become one 
of the natural organs of the large body 
of Asian and African nations who are 
throwing off the foreign yoke and are 
taking their rightful place once more 
in the history of mankind. 

The contact between Israel and every 
country in Asia and Africa is important. 
During an emergency even roundabout 
steps are not to be dismissed lightly. 
But it must not be forgotten for a 
moment that the natural geographical 
route from Israel to Asia and Africa 
is the road through Damascus and 
Baghdad to Burma, and through Cairo 
and Tunis to Ghana, and not the re- 
verse. The opening of the natural route 
between Israel, Africa and Asia is the 
central problem facing Israel in our 
addition to the country’s 
security problems and the “ingathering 
of the exiles.’’ The conditions for the 
opening of this natural route is under- 
standing between Israel and the Arab 
world, It must be stressed that the 
obligation to foster this understanding 
rests first upon Israel and then upon 
her neighbors. It is the Jews who are 
returning to this region after 2,000 
years of exile, while millions of Arabs 
have resided here for hundreds of 
years. How can the Arabs understand 
the Jews, if the Jews cannot understand 


time, in 


the Arabs ? 

It may be that most of the genera- 
tion which grew up during the period 
of imperialist rule in this part of the 
world which saw the poisoning of the 
relations between the Middle East 
peoples, will not be able to free itself 
from the influence of the unfortunate 
spiritual and psychological heritage in- 
herited by both Jews and Arabs during 
that time. But in Israel and the Arab 
countries a mew generation is growing 
up, under new historical conditions, and 
it can be relied upon to see the problem 
with fresh eyes. It is encouraging to 
see that the Jewish people have dis- 
played more interest lately in the Arab 
world; more scientists have devoted the 
major part of their considerable energ- 
ies to the study of this subject, the 
number of students at the Hebrew 
University studying oriental subjects is 
growing rapidly, and several well- 
known secondary schools have added 
an oriental trend. The increasing in- 
terest in this subject on the part of 
the broader Jewish public, among 
civilians and soldiers, teachers, youth 
instructors and ordinary citizens is also 
a significant fact. 

It is also interesting to note that 
the radio stations in the neighboring 
countries include broadcasts in Hebrew. 
These have been given so far in pro- 
grams from Cairo and Damascus, and 
will shortly be given, so we have been 
informed, from the Jordanian broadcast- 
ing station in Ramallah. The Arabs 
have also begun to study Israel’s prob- 
lems, the history of the Zionist move- 
ment, its various trends and 
problems. It is 


internal 
not overwhelmingly 
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important that so far these studies 
have not freed themselves from pre- 
judices and distorted assumptions, and 
are still guided largely by the principle 
of “know your enemy.” Objective truth 
and objective reality are more powerful 
than prejudices, and any one studying 
Israel’s problems, even if originally for 
an ulterior motive, will eventually open 
his eyes to see things the way they 
really are. In Israel, too, many people 
have arrived at a truer understanding 
of the Middle East situation by devious 
means and through lines of approach 
which often had quite different pur- 
poses. 

The events which have taken place 
in the Arab world during the last few 
decades have not been adequately re- 
flected and interpreted by the Hebrew 
press and Israeli public opinion. This 
was not always because of political 
differences; often the reason was sheer 
ignorance of the facts, unawareness of 
the economic and social background, 
the historical roots of the events, the 
mentality of the Arab masses and their 
leaders, and so on. This lack of basic 
information about the surrounding lands 
is the chief breeding ground of the 
arrogance and incorrect attitudes which 
are so typical of large sections of the 
Israeli public, who behave as if Israel 
were the only country making progress, 
and as if she were surrounded by 
eternal desert and a society frozen into 


passivity. 


+ and the national struggle 

leaves a deep imprint. Even pro- 
gressive individuals sometimes make 
comments which show a lack of under- 


standing of certain processes in Egypt 
or other Arab countries, while they 
find no difficulty in understanding the 
same processes in Burma or Indonesia. 
Even people who appreciate the in- 
fluence of special local conditions and 
new international circumstances, who 
receive with enthusiasm the assumption 
that each nation makes its own path 
toward liberation and progress, hasten 
to affix derogatory labels to any phe- 
nomenon which does not fit the pattern 
familiar to them from other places and 
other times, instead of learning to un- 
derstand the laws of history and its 
fundamental processes, even when these 
assume forms different from those we 
have grown accustomed to. 

Many people who have received their 
education and crystallized their personal- 
ities in Europe or America sometimes 
continue living all their lives in the 
same spiritual world, with their manner 
of thinking planted far away in the 
past. But no matter what the spiritual 
and psychical makeup of those who 
come from the Diaspora, the younger 
generation of so-called “‘sabras” grow- 
ing up in Israel will never occupy the 
same mental world, even if their educat- 
ors made a conscious effort to instil it. 
It is perfectly natural that the world 
should remain distant and foreign to 
our youth, as far-off as it really is from 
the landscape of Israel and the area in 
which she is situated. In order for the 
generation growing up in Israel to have 
a feeling of deep-rootedness, both on 
the national and on the broader human 
plane, it must of necessity see the world 
through the perspective of its own 
country and region, and not the other 
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way around. It is essential that the 
fulcrum of the sabra’s spiritual world 
be here in Israel and the Middle East, 
and not in Europe or the United States. 

It is our great political and educa- 
tional task to instill this deep-rooted 
feeling into the young generation grow- 
ing up in Israel. The direction of the 
nation’s spiritual growth is a matter for 
its leaders. But the teachers are the 
ones who have to execute this task, to 
turn theory into practice. 


Fy. after we will have understood 

these things perfectly clearly, it does 
not mean that we will have overcome 
all the obstacles. True, every action 
starts from thought and the analysis 
of the situation, but even the most 
impeccable thinking does not immed- 
iately solve the problems of execution. 
When speaking of what can be correct- 
ed and amended, we must take careful 
note of the limitations and examine 
how they can be overcome. 

The school curriculum is crowded, 
and it is not easy to make room for 
new subjects of study. But I am con- 
vinced that if the importance of this 
matter is appreciated correctly, a way 
will be found. The first thing to do 
will be to replace certain parts of the 
history of Europe with the history of 
the countries of the region in which 
we live. Pupils should learn less about 
the Gauls, the Franks, the Germans, the 
Celts, and so on, and more about the 
Arabs, the Persians, the Turks, the 
Indians. They should learn less about 
the Christian churches in Europe and 
more about Islam. Less time should be 
spent on the detailed study of the Eu- 


ropean Renaissance, and more on learn- 
ing about the flowering of Arab culture 
and its contribution to world civiliza- 
tion in science, literature, philosophy, 
art. These are naturally only a few 
examples, and the list could be extend- 
ed in great detail. The basic principle 
to be borne in mind is that more atten- 
tion must be paid to the history and 
geography of the countries close to us, 
and less to those which are more remote. 

A survey of the curriculum of, for 
example, the 9th, 10th, 11th and 12th 
years of some kibbutz schools would 
show that 10 to 20 hours, at most, of 
the 1285 class-hours, are set aside for 
the history of the region in which we 
are living, its present situation, pro- 
blems, goals and struggles. Even for a 
school in Poland or Switzerland such a 
proportion would be completely wrong. 
For our schools in Israel it is an 
absolute absurdity. 

The Israel secondary school curriculum 
must guarantee at least one hundred 
hours of study which would include the 
main aspects of the subject of the Arab 
world. These would include, first, ele- 
ments of geography, botany and zoology, 
and the history of the Arabs until 
Islam. Then it would have to include 
the study of Islam, the rise and fall 
of the Arab Khalifate, the rule of the 
Seljuks, the Crusaders, the Ayyubi 
Dynasty, the Mongol invasion and the 
Mameluke period. These would be 
followed by the culture of the Arabs 
in its period of flowering (in sciences, 
literature, philosophy and art), the Arab 
world under Turkish domination, the 
penetration of the colonial powers, the 
re-awakening of the Arab countries and 
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peoples in modern times. Then the 
fundamentals of Arab culture and 
patterns of life; changes in class struc- 
ture, in culture and education, in the 
position of the woman and in the na- 
tionalist movement. And finally — 
political developments since World War 
I, the political regimes in the various 
countries, and Jewish-Arab relationships 
from ancient times to the present day. 


ene serious problem is that of 
textbooks. The existing books are 
written from a standpoint different 
entirely from the one I have described 
zbove. Even the best are not entirely 
free of all the basic defects character- 
istic of the accepted historiography. As 
far as the Arab world is concerned, 
they are permeated with a spirit of 
historic shortsightedness and a tendency 
to minimize the achievements of Arab 
culture, which are not in keeping with 
reality and with the ability to explain 
it. It is not surprising that those books 
fail to describe the present reality in 
the Arab world adequately, much less 
explain it; after all, the authors 
usually are the pupils of historians and 
scholars who often peered at these 
countries through the prejudiced and 
uncomprehending eyes of strangers, in 
order to justify the fact that nations of 
tens of millions of people and countries 
with large territories and great potent- 
ialities were subject to foreign domina- 
tion by force. The Arabic sources are 
usually a closed book to the Hebrew 
teacher (apart from a few individual 
exceptions). Nor does the reliance plac- 
ed upon various Soviet works (in 
translation) which were introduced in 


recent years (particularly the works of 
Udalchov, Skazkin and Semyonev), 
solve the problem. The historiosophic 
approach behind the Soviet scientists’ 
thinking is correct in principle and 
might be suitable for the Russian, 
Ukrainian or Polish student for whom 
the Middle East is a far-off region; at 
the secondary school level one can rest 
content with a general and superficial 
knowledge of the area. But these books 
are not sufficiently comprehensive for 
the Israeli student and his requirements 
and mentality as an inhabitant of the 
Middle East, and the Jewish people’s 
historical and cultural heritage and re- 
lationships to the Arab world. The 
book to be used by an Israeli student 
must be written by an Israeli. This 
writer may be excused if he suggests 
that his modest efforts have taken us a 
further step forward in this connection. 

An atlas of the Middle East is being 
prepared, but there is an urgent need 
for anthologies of classical and modern 
Arabic literature. The task is a great 
one, but there is no doubt that its aims 
can be attained if they are considered 
sufficiently important and if there is 
adequate response to the efforts in- 
volved. 


fundamental condition for the im- 

plementation of the plan we are 
discussing is the training of teachers. 
It is the teacher who is fully conscious 
of the importance of the subjects he 
teaches, who regards this study not as 
just another subject but as a world 
view which it is his duty to elucidate, 
who will be the one to kindle a spark 
in his pupils’ hearts. His success will 
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depend largely on the way he manages 
to explain the issues at stake in an 
inductive manner, arguing from the 
particular to the general without taking 
refuge in abstract generalizations be- 
cause of a fear of unfamiliar detail. 
Experience has shown that the Israeli 
students who have been steeped in the 
history of Western Europe, important 
as this study is for the understanding 
of history (the rise of the cities, the 
peasant revolts, the reformation, the 
renaissance, the rise of the bourgeoisie, 
the Paris Commune, etc.), still feel that 
the history of the Middle East is closer 
to them, more interesting, and, most 
important of all, that it reveals the 
roots of problems which they read 
about in the papers every day and hear 
discussed on the radio. But, as we have 
said before, in order for the teacher to 
succeed in his work, he must himself 
be closely acquainted with the Arab 
world and its problems. At the present 
time, unfortunately, this material is 
still too remote from most teachers. 
This obstacle can only be overcome in 
one simple way: the diligent study of all 
the material, and joint discussions in 
order to clarify didactic and methodo- 
logical problems connected with the 
educational methods to be employed. 
The correction of the present situation 
must be begun in the teachers’ training 
schools, where the study of the Arab 


world has been even more neglected 
than in the schools. 

The study of Arabic in our institu- 
tions of primary and secondary educa- 
tion is a subject in its own right, which 
cannot be treated in the limited space 
at our disposal. But it must be stressed 
that a certain knowledge of Arabic 
will make it much easier to learn the 
Subject we are discussing and to under- 
stand the terms employed, the names, 
the social movements, the political 
slogans and other items which the 
student and teacher will inevitably come 
across. This is in addition to the im- 
portance of the fact that a pupil finish- 
ing secondary school should be able at 
least to read something in Arabic and 
thus come closer to the spiritual con- 
stitution of the Arab world, to an 
understanding of its unique manner of 
thinking and mental climate. Further, 
I am convinced that by devoting enough 
attention to the subject of the Arab 
world, the schools of Israel will instill 
a fresh spirit into the study of Arabic, 
which has lagged behind perhaps large- 
ly as the result of the isolation of the 
study of this language from the rest of 
the syllabus. The student was not made 
to feel that a knowledge of Arabic 
would help him in his general studies 
and would open a window on a world 
which is fascinating, immediate and 
vital for us. 
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IRAN AND THE SOVIET UNION 


A sharp debate, which is still raging quite openly, took place recently between 
the Soviet Union on the one hand, and Turkey, Iran and Pakistan on the 

other. Its main topic was the proposal of the three Moslem countries to join a 
bilateral military agreement with the United States of America. The most 
interesting clashes, however, were those between the Soviet Union and Iran. From 
the standpoint of international law, Iran’s relationships to the Soviet Union are 
strikingly different from those of the other two neighboring countries. That is 
why the Soviet attacks were directed chiefly against Iran. The tone of the 
Iranian replies to these attacks, and the general tone of the Iranian press in 
recent months has, on the other hand, been markedly more moderate (perhaps 
also more embarrassed, and initially certainly more friendly) than the sharper 
and more explicit answers of Turkey and Pakistan. During the early stages of 
the polemic the Iranian press seemed to prefer not to mention the merits of the 
question per se and to take recourse to more general points in its argumentation, 
pointing at the same time to the evidence of Iran’s friendly sentiments and 
unchangeable good intentions towards the Soviet Union. In general, the Iranian 
press seemed to want to give the impression that the Soviet protests were based 
on the fear of aggression on the part of Iran herself, and sought to demonstrate 
the inconsistency of such suspicions. Iran protested her innocence, showed herself 
offended by the suspicions and then accused the Soviet Union of the same charge. 
The latter, as a matter of fact, had not charged Iran with considering 
aggression, but only of having abandoned the position of neutrality for active 
participation in the Western anti-Soviet bloc, or, in plain words, of having 
violated a treaty. Iran might have looked for possible and sufficiently valid 
justification in other arguments, such as the full liberty of the Iranian Government 
to adopt any measures that it desired, of not desiring to observe neutrality, 
concluding eventually by an open denunciation of the treaties binding Iran to 
precise obligations in her relationship to the Soviet Union. But that would have 
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meant taking upon itself the initiative in hostilities. The Iranian Government 
preferred, instead, to reply by declaring that its policy did not violate any 
obligations and was neither new nor hostile. This justification meant that its 
policy, as such, did not deny the existence of the obligations and refuted any 
attribution of anti-Sovietism. An explicitly anti-Soviet note has only recently 
come to the fore as a culmination of the polemic and as the last resort against 
the Soviet diplomatic offensive. All this happened because the controversy did 
not revolve only about the “merits of the question,” as in the argument between 
the Soviet Union and Turkey or between the Soviet Union and Pakistan, but 
was also a question of “legality.” 

This being the case, it is worthwhile recalling the international juridical 
terms of the question, and particularly the terms of the two treaties — of 
February 26, 1921 and October 1, 1927. This juridical controversy helped 
determine the actual line of action adopted by the Iranian Government, which 
ended up by declaring itself constrained, if unwillingly, to take a stand between 
the policies of the two antagonistic blocs. Both this line of action and the 
corresponding Soviet behavior presupposes an orientation of Iranian public 
opinion which the crisis has brought to light sufficiently. 


+ the treaty signed in Moscow by the representatives of the Persian Government 

and of the Russian Soviet Republic on February 26, 1921 modified, chiefly 
in Persia’s favor, an existing de facto situation which had been internationally 
recognized juridically by the stipulations of the Treaty of St. Petersburg, signed 
on August 31, 1907 by the representatives of Russia and Great Britain. In this 
treaty both powers had agreed, inter alia, on the division of Persia into two 
spheres of influence. More precisely, the treaty of 1907 had meant, substantially, 
that Russia renounced all her claims to the waters of the Persian Gulf and all 
positions which caused Great Britain concern in connection with her Indian 
possessions. This meant that Russia would renounce her claims in Afghanistan, 
in Seistan, and in South-East Persia (the Kerman region). In compensation, 
the major part of Persian territory, including all the principal cities and the 
capital, Teheran — that is to say, the whole of Persian political and economic 
life — would remain under Czarist tutelage. The latter would also take upon 
itself the task of supporting the Shah’s absolute rule and of combating in every 
way the Persian revolutionary movement which had begun in 1905-6 and which 
had been sparked mainly by the Russian Revolution of 1905 itself. 

The Czarist government was therefore identified in Persian eyes not only 
with colonialism, but mainly with absolutism. From the beginning of the 19th 
century European customs, fashions and ideas had filtered into Persia from 
Tabriz, the Caspian Sea, and the Caucasus. The attempt to revive Persian cultural 
end political life bore a Russian imprint. The same was true for the repressions, 
which were received by Persians and Russians in the same spirit. The victory of 
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the 1917 Revolution was thus not only a victory of the Russian revolutionary 
movement, but also the result of, as well as the inspiration for, a euphoric 
feeling of solidarity between the Russians and the neighboring Asian peoples. 
A clear example of this was the treaty of 1921, in which revolutionary Russia 
renounced all the privileges obtained during the Czarist epoch. 

The Persia which benefited from this renunciation, however, was not a 
revolutionary Persia but one still essentially ruled by the elements of the old 
regime. Revolutionary Russia thus renounced all the privileges she already 
enjoyed in favor of a Persian Government which was very differently orientated 
and which was not very different from the one that Czarist Russia had protected 
and against which Bolshevism and the Persian revolutionary movements had 
struggled. In making her concessions, Russia, therefore, demanded something in 
return, and that was — a policy of neutrality and friendship and a guarantee 
which envisaged some situations which might justify Russian military intervention 





in Persian territory. Articles 5 and 6 of the Treaty refer to this: * 


ARTICLE V: 

The two High Contracting Parties under- 
take — 

1. To prohibit the formation or pre- 
sence within their respective territories of 
any organizations or groups of persons, 
irrespective of the name by which they are 
known, whose object is to engage in acts 
of hostility against Persia or Russia, or 
against the allies of Russia. 

They will likewise prohibit the formation 
of troops or armies within their respective 
territories with the aforementioned object. 

2. Not to allow a third party or any 
organization, whatever it be called, which 
is hostile to the other Contracting Party, to 
import or to convey in transit across their 
countries material which can _ be 
against the other Party. 

3. To prevent by all means in their 
power the presence within their territories 
or within the territories of their allies of 
all armies or forces of a third party in 


used 


cases in which the presence of such forces 
would be regarded as a menace to the 
frontiers, interests or safety of the other 
Contracting Party. 


ARTICLE VI: 

If a third party should attempt to carry 
out a policy of usurpation by means of 
armed intervention in Persia, or if such 
power should desire to use Persian territory 
as a base of operations against Russia, or 
if a foreign power should threaten the 
frontiers of Federal Russia or those of its 
allies, and if the Persian Government should 
not be able to put a stop to such menace 
after having once been called upon to do 
so by Russia, Russia shall have the right 
to advance her troops into the Persian 
interior for the purpose of carrying out 
the military operations necessary for its 
defense. Russia undertakes, however, to 
withdraw her troops from Persian territory 
as soon as the danger has been removed. 


+ Sd interpretation of these two articles naturally caused Teheran considerable 
anxiety. According to Iran, two famous letters, from the then Iranian Prime 


Minister Moshar_ os-Saltane, 


and from the Russian Ambassador to Teheran, 


Rothstein, must serve as the authentic interpretation : 


* 


I.C. Hurewitz, “Diplomacy in the Near and Middle East,’ Vol, II, 
official texts quoted in this article have been taken from this source. 


p. 91, All the 
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FROM THE PERSIAN PRIME 
MINISTER : 

Teheran, December 12, 1921 
Sir, the Diplomatic Representative : 

The Persian Government and the Majlis 
have observed that Articles 5 and 6 of the 
Treaty concluded between our two count- 
ries are worded vaguely; the Majlis, more- 
over, that the retrocession of 
Russian concessions to the Persian Govern- 
ment should be made without reserve or 
condition... You have given explanations 
with regard to Articles 5 and 6... The 
Persian Government and the Majlis are 
most desirous that friendly relations should 
be reestablished between our two Govern- 
ments and that the Treaty, which is 
based on the most amicable of intentions, 


desires 


FROM THE RUSSIAN DIPLOMATIC 
REPRESENTATIVE : 

Teheran, December 12, 1921 
Sir : 

I have the honor to inform you that 
Articles 5 and 6 are intended to apply 
only to cases in which preparations have 
been made for a considerable armed attack 
upon Russia or the Soviet Republics allied 
to her, by the partisans of the regime 
which has been overthrown or by its 
supporters among those foreign Powers 
which are in a position to assist the 
enemies of the Workers’ and Peasants’ Re- 
publics and at the same time to possess 
themselves, by force or by underhand 
methods, of part of the Persian territory, 
thereby establishing a base of operations 


should be concluded as soon as possible. 
I have, therefore, the honor to request 
you to give in writing your explanations 
with regard to the interpretation of 
Articles 5 and 6... in order that the Persian 
Government may be enabled to secure the 
passing of the Treaty by the Majlis. 


for any attacks — made either directly or 
through the counter-revolutionary forces — 
which they might meditate against Russia 
or the Soviet Republics allied to her. The 
Articles referred to are therefore in no 
sense intended to apply to verbal or 
written attacks directed against the Soviet 
Government by the various Persian groups, 
or even by any Russian emigrés in Persia, 
in so far as such attacks are generally 
tolerated as between neighboring Powers 
animated by sentiments of mutual friend- 
ship. 


~~ now seems to be attempting to give these two Articles a restricted interpreta- 
tion, limiting their effectiveness to a precise and determined historic situation 
characteristic of the first years of life of the Soviet Republic, and which by 
definition no longer exists today. The Soviet Union, on the other hand, tends 
to give these same Articles the force of a general obligation of neutrality. The 
fact remains that, in letter and in spirit, the Treaty means, in plain words, the 
renunciation on Russia’s part of the privileges of the Czarist epoch in Persia; 
on the part of the Persian Government, which Russia did not trust enough to 
make one-sided and unconditional renunciations in her favor, an obligation of 
neutrality. However, since at that time the threat of an international character 
which menaced the Russian Republic was that of the “Whites,” or, more 
precisely, the support given by the Western powers to the “White” forces, 
nothing is more obvious than that these were the eventualities which the Treaty 
hoped to avoid by guarantecing Persian neutrality. That does not necessarily 
mean, however, that the Treaty was limited to these eventualities. The Treaty 
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was written in terms which were comprehensive rather than vague and which 
were clear enough. Even the limited interpretation then given by the Russian 
Ambassador (apart from the question of its juridical validity, and taking into 
consideration the situation in which it was given) is anything but limited. In 
substance, the only fimitations made by the Ambassador were those concerning 
matters to which the Treaty does not refer. We need not add that in the eyes 
of the Soviet Union the abstract concept of “‘counter-revolution” or ‘‘a foreign 
power supporting the overthrown regime” (read “‘capitalist’’), and aiming to 
“establish military bases on Persian territory,’ can be proven no less easily 
than a foreign “capitalist” power could prove the opposing hypothesis, just as 
general, of an “indirect communist aggression.” 

In addition, Iran herself is too interested in abrogating these Articles 5 
and 6 to allow us to believe that she considers them to have been outdated by 
history. By maintaining today that these articles contradict the charter of the 
United Nations, which denies the right of any one state to intervene in the 
territory of another, Iran comes close to admitting implicitly that this right of 
intervention granted in the Treaty was originally considered to be valid. If the 
letter of the Treaty excludes the possibility of an intervention under present 
conditions, the Treaty itself should be considered all the more innocuous and 
legitimate. 

In any case, the more rigid interpretation was confirmed in 1927 by another 
broader treaty, called implicitly “A Treaty of Neutrality,’ and which was 
signed this time by Iran and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. Article 1 
of the Persian-Soviet Treaty of Neutrality, concluded in Moscow on October 1, 
1927, reaffirmed the Treaty of 1921 and extended its effect to all of the Soviet 
Union, proclaiming it to be the basis for the relationships between the two 
countries. Article 2 of the same Treaty imposes precise obligations of neutrality : 


ARTICLE 2: become the victim of aggression on the part 
Each of the High Contracting Parties of one - third Powers, the other 
Contracting Party agrees to observe neu- 


undertakes to refrain from any aggression , 
trality throughout the duration of the con- 


and from any hostile acts directed against fl; a th Sip ag gga eS 
: : “t, . Apt : wheels 
the other Party, and not to introduce its ah, WE EO SOY. WP Ve 


me A : f the aggressi shall violate tha 
military forces into the territory of the ‘2 4 ass va eee iola - 
neutrality, nothwithstanding any strategic, 

other Party. : : 


tactical or political considerations or any 
Should either of the Contracting Parties advantages it might thereby obtain. 
Article 3 foresaw, in order to condemn, some potential violations of neutrality: 


ARTICLE 3: ing Party or against its integrity, in- 
Each of the Contracting Parties agrees dependence or sovereignty. 

Each of the Contracti arti ikewis 
to take no part, whether de facto or de ach of the Con eaten Parties likewise 
agrees to take no part in any economic 
boycotts or blockades organized by third 


Powers against one of the Contracting 
or territorial waters of the other Contract- Parties. 


jure, in political alliances or agreements 


directed against the safety or the territory 
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Using the Treaty of 1921 as a basis, Article 4 specified cases of violations 
of neutrality which could be envisaged more easily at the time of signature. Both 
the first sentence of the Article and the language of the preceding Article 
make clear in no dubious fashion the general character of the following clause : 


ARTICLE 4: 

In view of the obligations laid down in 
Articles 4 and 5 of the Treaty of February 
26, 1921, each of the Contracting Parties, 
being determined to abstain from any 
intervention in the internal affairs of the 
other Party and from any propaganda or 
campaign against the Government of the 
other Party, shall strictly forbid its officials 
to commit such acts in the territory ot 
the other Party. 

Should the citizens of either of the Con- 
tracting Parties in the territory of the 
other Party engage in any propaganda or 
campaign prohibited by the authorities of 


virtue of the above-mentioned Articles, not 
to encourage or to allow in their respective 
territories the formation or activities of : 
1) organizations or groups of any descrip- 
tion whatever, whose object is to over- 
throw the Government of the other Con- 
tracting Party by means of violence, in- 
surrection or outrage; 2) organizations or 
groups usurping the office of the Govern- 
ment of the other Contracting Party by 
the above-mentioned means, a breach of 
its peace and security, or an infringement 
of its territorial integrity. 

In accordance with the foregoing principles, 
the two Contracting Parties likewise under- 


this latter Party, the Government of that take to prohibit military enrolment and the 

territory shall have the right to put a stop introduction into their territory of armed 

to the activities of such citizens and to forces, arms, ammunition, and all other war 

impose the statutory penalties. materials intended for the organizations 
The two Parties likewise undertake, by mentioned above. 


|' is hardly necessary to say that participation in any pact which in any aspect 
is anti-Soviet, must be held to be ruled out for Iran, without any exceptions 
for defensive pacts (all or almost all the alliances in history have been defensive 
by definition). The Treaty of 1927 obligates Iran not to adopt any foreign 
policy which is anti-Soviet in any form. 

It is evident that the same Treaty also obligates the Soviet Union in its 
relationships with Iran. In plain words, this is an obligation not to support 
the Iranian Communists in their internal political struggle. If there are any 
Communists who have felt themselves abandoned and betrayed by the Soviet 
Union in the name of “‘reasons of state,” and if there is any leftist opposition 
which has protested the lack of Soviet intervention in its favor, these are the 
Iranian Communists and the Iranian “‘leftist’’ public opinion. They can recall 
the fate of the Persian Soviet Republic of Gilan in 1921 and the more recent 
and better-known events in Azerbaidzhan and Kurdistan in 1946. In none of 


these three cases could the leftist struggle against the Teheran Government count 
on real Soviet support. 


The only time these deprecated clauses have been translated into reality 
(and obviously without arousing any Western protest) came as a result of the 
pro-German policies followed by Shah Reza Pahlevi at the beginning of World 
War II. In 1941 Iranian-German ties lacked only the formal label of an alliance. 
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The absence of this label and the maintenance of Iran’s equivocal stand was, 
in any case, in full accord with Germany's economic and military plans. An 
Iran which was formally allied, and by the nature of the situation in that case 
immediately lost, would have brought much less profit. The history of German 
penetration into the country, to which Hitler's advent actually added nothing 
new, was in fact not only the history of an exceptionally fortunate economic 
penetration studiously kept clear of any loud or suspicious political aspects. It 
was also a striking example of what incredible results could be obtained by 
well-organized propaganda, subterraneously surrounded by espionage organizations, 
“fifth columns,” and adventurous diplomats, activities which too-sober scepticism 
usually considered not excessively effective. 

Iran, on the other hand, had for a long time looked for some Great Power 
which could be considered a friendly one. She wanted a “third power” which 
would intervene positively in the traditional struggle between the two rivals, 
Great Britain and Czarist Russia, whose supporters were contending for domination 
over the country. The French precedents, in this field, were too remote and 
therefore unreal. The Iranian attitude seems to have been to hope for and 
somewhat ingenuously expect either Germany or the United States to provoke 
some ‘new fact’’ in international politics which would be to their advantage. 
But by the beginning of World War II only Germany had found the way to 
satisfy this expectation fully. 

It can be said, parenthetically, that this expectation has reappeared today, 
after Iranian public opinion’s disappointment in the attitude of the U.S.’s “third 
force,” which penetrated Iran in a permanent fashion only after the war. In a 
short time it has been able to become not merely an element of balance between 
the two other forces, but a substitute for both, and it has, at the same time, 
inherited all the hostility of public opinion that had, up to then, been equally 
divided between the other two. It is most probable that only the violent (and, 
for the Iranians, “‘evil’’) interruption of Germany's economic and political rise, 
which was caused by the war, prevented Germany itself from making the first 
attempt against Iranian independence — an independence preserved for years by 
Anglo-Russian rivalry. In any case, the process of German colonization was at 
its height in 1941. 


Noy protested therefore, when the U.S.S.R. began to occupy Northern Iran, 
after the three Notes of June 26, August 16 and July 19, 1941, while 
Great Britain occupied the southern regions at the same time. Obviously, the 
existence of a substantial breach of neutrality by Reza Shah did not necessarily 
mean that the U.S.S.R. was free to intervene, ipso facto, Only a specific inter- 
national situation made it possible for Russia to claim her rights. In other words, 
only a favorable British attitude could make the application of the above-mentioned 
treaties appear as a pacific action. Such an international situation, favorable to 
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intervention, appeared only in June 1941, when German troops invaded the 
U.S.S.R. All the evidence shows that Reza Shah obstinately believed it impossible 
until the moment when Anglo-Soviet solidarity was made manifest not only 
through diplomatic exchanges but through action. 

As a matter of fact, the aims of the Allies in occupying Iran were quite 
different from those of returning that state of neutrality which had just been 
violated, and were motivated by those very “‘strategic considerations” which were 
disallowed by the Treaty of 1927. The formal excuse to legalize these “strategic 
considerations” did exist, however. There was no juridical basis, on the other 
hand, for the entry into Iran of the forces of the United States, which arrived 
after the events of December 1941 (the bombing of Pearl Harbor) and the 
declaration of war by Germany and Italy on the United States on December 11. 
It is, however, just to this forced transfer from a position of so-called neutrality 
to one of tepid co-belligerency alongside the Allies that Iran owes the reputation 
for being a “peace-loving nation” and for “maturity” which gained her admission 
to the newly-created United Nations and all its implied advantages. This position 
today guarantees Iran impunity when she complains retroactively about the events 
of 1941 (the basis and foundation of her degree of ‘‘maturity’) as a violation 
of her sovereignty and as justification for the present difficulties. 

More precisely, the shift in the terms of international law in the relations 
between Iran and the U.S.S.R. took place in three stages : 

1) On September 8, 1941, in reply to Notes from the Allies, the Iranian 
Government accepted all the conditions and undertook to collaborate with the 
Allies. This agreement was a sanction and remedy for the violations of the 1921 
and 1927 treaties rather than an attempt to exchange the conditions of those 
Treaties for a new agreement. 

2) The second step was taken later, after the U.S.S.R. accepted the 
principles of the Atlantic Charter (on August 14, 1941). It was a formal Treaty 
of Alliance, enacted between the U.S.S.R., Great Britain and Iran, which was 
signed at Teheran on January 29, 1942. The actual text is interesting since now, 
for the first time, the pattern of Soviet-Iranian relations may be said to have 
changed from what it was according to the treaties of 1921 and 1927. 


TREATY OF ALLIANCE: BRITAIN AND THE U.S.S.R. AND IRAN 


Art. 1: His Majesty the King of Great 
Britain, Ireland and the British Dominions 
beyond the Seas, Emperor of India; and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (herein- 
after referred to as the Allied Powers) joint- 
ly and severally undertake to respect the 
territorial integrity, sovereignty and political 
independence of Iran, 

Art. 2: An alliance is established between 
the Allied Powers on the one hand and 


His Imperial Majesty the Shahinshah of 
Iran on the other. 

Art. 3: (i) The Allied Powers jointly 
and severally undertake to defend Iran by 
all means at their command from ll 
aggression on the part of Germany or any 
other Power. 

(ii) His Imperial Majesty the Shahinshah 
undertakes : 

(a) to co-operate with the Allied Powers 
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with all the means at his command and in 
every way possible, in order that they may 
be able to fulfil the above undertaking. 
The assistance of the Iranian forces shall, 
however, be limited to the maintenance of 
internal security on Iranian territory; 

(b) to secure to the Allied Powers, for 
the passage of troops or supplies from one 
Allied Power to the other or similar 
purposes, the unrestricted right to use, 
maintain, guard and, in case of military 
necessity, control in any way that they may 
require, all means of communication through- 
out Iran, including railways, roads, rivers, 
airfields, ports, pipelines and _ telephone, 
telegraph and wireless installations; 


(c) to furnish all possible assistance and 
facilities in obtaining material and recruit- 
ing labor for the purpose of the mainten- 
ance and improvement of the means of 
communication referred to in paragraph (b); 


(d) to establish and maintain, in col- 
laboration with the Allied Powers, such 
measures of censorship control as they may 
require for all the means of communica- 
tion referred to in paragraph (b). 


(iii) It is clearly understood that in the 
application of paragraph (ii) (b), (c) and 
(d) of the present article the Allied Powers 
will give full consideration to the essential 
needs of Iran. 

Art. 4: (i) The Allied Powers may 
maintain in Iranian territory land, sea and 
air forces in such number as they consider 
necessary. The location of such forces shall 
be decided in agreement with the Iranian 
Government as the strategic situation allows. 
All questions concerning the relations be- 
tween the forces of the Allied Powers and 
the Iranian authorities shall be settled so 
far as possible in co-operation with the 
Iranian authorities in such a way as to 
safeguard the security of the said forces 
It is understood that the presence of these 
forces on Iranian territory does not con- 
stitute a military occupation and will 
disturb as little as possible the administra- 
tion and the security forces of Iran, the 
economic life of the country, the normal 
movements of the population and the 


population and the application of Iranian 
laws and regulations; 


(ii) A separate agreement or agreements 
shall be concluded as soon as possible after 
the entry into force of the present Treaty 
regarding any financial obligations to be 
borne by the Allied Powers under the pro- 
visions of the present article and of para- 
graphs (ii) (b), (c) and (d) of Article 3 
above in such matters as local purchases, 
the hiring of buildings and plant, the 
employment of labor, transport charges, etc. 
A special agreement shall be concluded be- 
tween the Allied Government and the Iranian 
Government defining the conditions for any 
transfers to the Iranian Government after 
the war of buildings and other improve- 
ments effected by the Allied Powers on 
Iranian territory. These agreements shall 
also settle the immunities to be enjoyed by 
the Allied Powers in Iran, 


Art. 5: The forces of the Allied Powers 
shall be withdrawn from Iranian territory 
not later than six months after all hostilities 
between the Allied Powers and Germany 
and her associates have been suspended by 
the conclusion of an armistice or armistices, 
or on the conclusion of peace between 
them, whichever date is the earlier. The 
expression ‘‘associates”’ of Germany means 
all other Powers which have engaged or 
may in the future engage in_ hostilities 
against either of the Allied Powers. 

Art. 6: (i) The Allied Powers under- 
take in their relations with foreign countries 
not to adopt an attitude which is prejudicial 
to the territorial integrity, sovereignty or 
political independence of Iran, nor to con- 
clude treaties inconsistent with the provisions 
of the present Treaty. They undertake to 
consult the Government of His Imperial 
Majesty the Shahinshah in all matters 
affecting the direct interests of Iran; 

(ii) His Imperial Majesty the Shahinshah 
undertakes not to adopt in his relations 
with foreign countries an attitude which is 
inconsistent with the alliance, nor to con- 
clude treaties inconsistent with the provisions 
of the present Treaty, 

Art. 7: The Allied Powers jointly under- 
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take to use their best endeavors to safeguard Art. 8: The provisions of the present 
the economic existence of the Iranian people Treaty are equally binding as_ bilateral 
against the privations and difficulties arising obligations between His Imperial Majesty 
as a result of the present war. On the entry the Shahinshah and each of the two other 
into force of the present Treaty, discussions High Contracting Parties, 

shall be opened between the Government of Art. 9: The present Treaty shall come 


: into force on signature and shall remain in 
Iran and the Governments of the Allied force until the date fixed for the withdrawal 
Powers as to the best possible methods of 


of the forces of the Allied Powers from 
carrying out the above undertaking, Iranian territory in accordance with Article 5. 


. ee facts can be gathered apropos this second stage. First — the explicitly 

stated temporariness of the new system of relations; second — the Treaty 
does not in reality establish a real tripartite alliance but rather fixes the relation- 
ships between the Allies and a minor Power. This Power is not granted any 
real position of equality despite the assurances (as in Art. 4) which are benevolent 
and condescending rather than an actual recognition of Iran’s rights. 

At any rate, the juridical basis for the presence of Soviet troops was changed 
and the bases for the presence of British troops were established. Iran, as we 
said before, based its right to occupy a place among the “peace-loving” nations 
upon this very fact, and Iran was able to use this right in confronting the 
Soviet Union, whose position, in the end, was weakened rather than strengthened 
by signing a Treaty which did not give it the right to make reprisals for its 
cwn security but entitled it to receive the collaboration of a friendly country, 
on a position of parity with Great Britain. This situation was ratified the following 
year when Iran decided to declare war on Germany (when the outcome of the 
war was already quite clear). 

But not even this last decision enabled Iran to acquire a position of equality 
in the eyes of the Allies. As a case in point another fact can be mentioned which 
is at least as significant as the arrival and the entrenchment of the American 
forces in Iran and the de facto legalization of their presence: the Allies did not 
think it necessary to inform the Iranian Government that they intended to hold 
a conference of the Heads of Governments in the Iranian capital, Teheran, on 
November 28, 1943, much less invite them to attend. 

3) This conference did, however, bring Iran some gain in the international 
field. The communique published at the end of the conference contains this 
important Declaration in regard to Iran: 


THE TEHERAN DECLARATION 
The President of the United States of the mutual agreement of their three Govern- 
America, the Premier of the Union of ments regarding their relations with Iran. 
Soviet Socialist Republics, and the Prime The Governments of the United States of 
Minister of the United Kingdom, having America, the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
consulted with each other and with the publics and the United Kingdom recognize 
Prime Minister of Iran, desire to declare the assistance which Iran has given in the 
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prosecution of the war against the common 
enemy, particularly by facilitating transporta- 
tion of supplies from overseas to the 
Soviet Union, The three Governments realize 
that the war has caused special economic 
difficulties for Iran, and they are agreed 
that they will continue to make available 
to the Government of Iran such economic 
assistance as may be possible, having regard 
to the heavy demands made upon them by 
their world-wide military operations and to 
the world-wide shortage of transport, raw 


problem confronting Iran at the close of 
hostilities should receive full consideration 
along with those of the other members of 
the United Nations by conferences or inter- 
national agencies held or created to deal 
with international economic matters. 

The Governments of the United States of 
America, the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics and the United Kingdom are at 
one with the Government of Iran in their 
desire for the maintenance of the independ- 
ence, sovereignty and territorial integrity of 





materials and supplies for civilian con- 
sumption, 

With respect to the post-war period, the 
Governments of the United States of Amer- 
ica, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
and the United Kingdom are in accord with 
the Government of Iran that any economic 


Iran. They count upon the participation of 
Iran together with all other peace-loving 
nations in the establishment of international 
peace, security and prosperity after the war 
in accordance with the principles of the 
Atlantic Charter, to which all four govern- 
ments have continued to subscribe. 


T he communique of the Teheran Conference may therefore be considered the 

formal seal to the beginning of a third phase of the relations of forced 
friendship between Iran and the Allies. It does not, however, abrogate the 
preceding treaties between the two countries. 


In the final analysis, the end of the war meant, formally and juridically, 
the restoration of the international juridical system dating from 1921, as far as 
Iran-Soviet ties were concerned. In practice, however, the recognition of Iranian 
tights and the international guarantee for her sovereignty and integrity created 
2 mew situation whose chief characteristic was the remarkable re-orientation of 
the ex-anti-Hitlerian alliance towards the West. Iran, possessing an international 
guarantee, no longer has need of a Soviet guarantee, and therefore she no longer 
needs to remain neutral. The Teheran declaration, for the first time, mentions 
the name of the United States; since that time the real relations between the 
United States and Iran have become closer at the same time that the relations 
between the Soviet Union and the United States were becoming more tense. 


In the face of American penetration since the war the policy of the Soviet 
Union towards Iran has been one of strict non-interference. To the astonishment 
of Western politicians, the Soviet forces evacuated Azerbaidzhan in 1946; no aid 
was sent from the north to the Azerbaidzhan revolutionaries of Tabriz or to the 
Kurds of Mehabad; no diplomatic or political intervention took place at the time 
of the oil crisis, when the nationalistic government was desperately in need of 
international support in its struggle against the Shah and the pro-western 
tendencies within the country. All this is due, of course, to the fact that the 
Soviet Union, disassociating itself from the internal affairs of the country, was 
aiming only at making Iran not an ally but a neutral country. 
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The Soviet policy in regard to Iran, from 1921 until the war and from 
the war until the present day, can be considered the most coherent example and 
the oldest experiment in a policy that has now been extended to all of the 
Middle East, not to mention the whole of Asia. 

In 1921 Russia's possibilities were certainly more limited; Russia then turned 
only to her immediate neighbor — Persia. Today the Soviet Union turns to the 
whole of the Middle East with the same proposals. Furthermore, while in 1921 
it could offer only the renunciation of old privileges in return for neutrality, 
today it offers seductive plans of economic aid. While Iran flows willy-nilly into 
the sphere of United States’ interests, the Soviet Union continues to persevere 
in neutrality, refusing to recognize her as an open ally of the West and obstinately 
considering her neutral, as if by declaring her neutral and friendly she would 
really become such. 

There was, indeed, a rather sharp exchange of notes on the occasion 
of Iran’s entry into the Baghdad Pact, an act which might, strictly formalistically, 
be interpreted as a violation of the 1921 and 1927 Treaties as much, at least, 
as Reza Shah’s pro-German policy. But Soviet diplomats and statesmen are no 
mere formalists. The radio broadcasts softened their tone; treaties profitable for 
Iran were signed; the Shah, the first sovereign to enter the Kremlin since the 
revolution of 1917, was invited to Moscow; considerable aid was promised; Soviet 
Marshal Voroshilov wrote to the Shah asking his valuable advice on international 
policy. Its pro-Arab policy did not compel the Soviet Union to engage itself too 
much when the question of Bahrein was raised. And so on and so forth. While 
the Iranian authorities and leaders spoke of friendship, without involving 
themselves too much, the Soviet Union hoped, and openly said so, that the 
Baghdad Pact would die a natural death. 


T he international situation, however, and perhaps the domestic situation as well, 

was pressing, and Iran continued to abandon her former position of apparent 
neutrality in order to build stronger ties with the United States. The news of 
a plan to sign a military agreement with the United States induced the Soviet 
Union, which was then in the process of clarifying its relationships with the 
Arab countries, to leave off equivocation and to speak more clearly, that is to 
say, to reopen a debate which in the case of Iran had a much stronger formal 
and juridical basis than in the cases of Turkey and Pakistan. 

At this point Iran proposed a new treaty of friendship with the Soviet 
Union. The acceptance of this suggestion would have opened a new stage in 
the relations between Iran and the Soviet Union. It would have meant the 
definite abrogation of the Treaties of 1921 and 1927 and the beginning of the 
complete freedom of action which formerly had been forbidden to Iran. Articles 5 
and 6 would be annulled; the Soviet Union would formally recognize the pacific 
character of the Baghdad Pact. The advantages, of course, would be on Iran’s 
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side. Iran, however, most probably believed that the Soviet Union would refuse 
to make all these concessions; having decided to abandon even the last semblance 
of formal neutrality, Iran wanted some moral justification, even if useless, for 
the act and for an alliance with the United States. In other words, for domestic 
reasons she preferred to attribute the blame for the rupture to the other side’s 
having rejected the proposal for a non-aggression treaty. The Soviet Union, 
however, accepted the whole of the Iranian suggestion — as suddenly and 
mysteriously as its evacuation of Azerbaidzhan in 1947. It was prepared not to 
insist on Iran leaving the Baghdad Pact, and ready to give up all the guarantees 
of the 1921 and 1927 treaties. The Soviet Union also offered the Iranian Govern- 
ment a detailed plan of economic aid. It was the same suggestion as in 1921 — 
a suggestion of neutrality counterbalanced, however, by even larger concessions. 
Iran was then compelled to refuse openly. By its sharp reaction the Soviet 
Union did not risk the definite loss of Iranian neutrality, because this had 
already been lost independently of the past Soviet attitude. But it brought an 
end to the equivocation and finally accepted the fact of Iran’s belonging to the 
Western bloc. On the other hand, the Iranian Government lost a diplomatic 
battle and a domestic political one. Though all the Soviet and Iranian conversa- 
tions were secret and the Iranian authorities wanted them to remain so, fears 
of being incorrect have bothered neither the press nor the Soviet radio. This 
was perhaps the first time that a Soviet leader, wishing Iran a “July 14 like 
Iraq’s,” has openly commented on internal Iranian problems. As a form of 
reaction the Iranian Government openly stated something that had not been 
declared officially for a long time; that Iran rejected a policy of neutrality 
and that Iran was taking the initiative in a more complete rupture with the 
Soviet Union. The tone of the official press has become less friendly and has 
given good grounds for the Soviet press to speak of an “anti-Soviet campaign.” 
The effects on Iranian public opinion can be nothing but negative. That is why 
we have said that all of the U.S.S.R.’s behavior during the whole crisis is 
understandable only if we bear in mind the state of Iranian public opinion as 
the term of reference. 

Ultimately, the events of January-March 1959 signify that Iran, only formally 
neutral with regard to Russia till a short time ago, is today no longer neutral, 
in consciousness and in the statements of both sides. By announcing the agree- 
ment with the United States, Iran openly declares herself a member of the 
Western bloc. The Soviet Union in turn announces that it will draw the natural 
conclusions from this fact. 


|" conclusion, the relationships between Iran and the Soviet Union continue, 
from a juridical point of view, to be ruled by the 1921 and 1927 treaties. 
No new juridical fact has, until now, intervened to change the situation. Iran, 
however, has been compelled to declare the past situation superseded, which 
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almost means “violated.” Herein lies the Soviet Union’s advantage over Iran, 
an advantage that does not exist in the cases of Turkey and Pakistan. The 
international situation does not make it advisable for the Soviet Union to do 
more than make verbal reminders of its own right of intervention or to make 
more than political attacks, But the Soviet Union, on the other hand, does not 
favor juridical formalism and has more than once already shown its intention 
of raising to a level of de jure new principles of international law which today 
tule de facto, that is to say — by the greater or lesser good will of the Great 
Powers and the agreement among them. 

The only real factors in Middle East policy, are, first, the relationships 
between the Great Powers, and, second, the political evolution of the states 
of the region — all absolutely unpredictable. The only new element is a change 
of language on the part of the Soviet Union, which is trying to influence the 
Great Powers on the one hand, and the public opinion of the Eastern countries 
on the other. This language, at the beginning of 1959, was much clearer than 
it was months and years ago. In the same manner as they speak to the Arabs, 
though less cordially, the Soviet leaders are telling the Iranians what they think 


of them, what they expect from them, and under what conditions they would 
agree to furnish aid. 
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THE MUSIC OF ISRAEL 


a return of the Jewish people to 

its ancient homeland has _ been 
accompanied by a striking renaissance 
in all fields of cultural activity. Not 
the least impressive of these has been 
the development of an original Israeli 
trend in music. 

The national rebirth is well expressed 
in this music, which is by no means 
the exclusive product of the several 
highly talented individual composers. 
The nature and quality of this music 
is determined by sociological factors, to 
use this term in its broadest possible 
sense, as factors evocative of the process 
of Jewish rebirth in Israel. These 
factors include the cultural heritage of 
the Jewish people in the Diaspora and 
the musical heritage in particular, the 
constant dynamic changes in Israel's 
demographic structure, the products of 
the successive waves of immigration in 
their chronological order, and each 
respective wave’s cultural and musical 
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contribution to the emerging Israeli 
society. Other important factors were 
Israel's particular geographical situation, 
including its climate, scenery, neighbor- 
ing peoples and countries, and the re- 
vival of the Hebrew language, the 
language of the Bible, and the renewed 
link with the unrivalled cultural trea- 
sures of the past through the wider 
knowledge of this ancient tongue. 
Despite Israeli music’s wide ramifica- 
tions, its foundation was and has re- 
mained the human voice, which is 
indissolubly linked with the Hebrew 
language and thus with Israel’s unique 
heritage. The vocal influence was de- 
cisive in the production of many can- 
tatas, oratorios and some operas, in 
addition to the large number of sym- 
phonic, orchestral and keyboard works. 
The Jewish people are distinguished 
by what one could almost call a ‘‘music- 
al complex.” (There are several districts 
in Israeli cities where you will be hard 
put to it to find a house without a 
performer on some musical instrument 
or a singer, and the same applies to 
many villages and settlements.) Despite 
this it is interesting to note that music- 
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al creation in Israel has followed its 
own path of ontogenesis — from the 
embryonic form of the most primitive 
and elementary song, which may be 
only a phrase declaimed with great 
emotion, to the most ambitious and in- 
tricate musical creations. 

We do not mean to imply that there 
were no musicians in the early stages 
of the renaissance, during the time of 
the Biluim (1882). Even at that time 
there were violinists and pianists aplenty 
in Palestine, as well as players of many 
other instruments and composers. During 
those early years of Zionist endeavor — 
from the last years of the 19th century 
to the end of World War I — the 
pioneers felt an inner need for music 
which would express their direct and 
immediate contact with the soil of 
Palestine, their struggles to settle the 
barren land, their hopes and their 
despairs. Later they hungered for music 
which would express their pride in 
their heroic achievements, songs of re- 
born family life, of love for the beauty 
of the homeland, of the joy of festivals 
and even songs of homesickness for the 
lands they had left behind them. 

The incidental music to ‘The Dyb- 
buk,”” the famous play performed by 
the Habimah Theater, composed in 1922 
by Yoel Engel, one of the leading 
Jewish musicians in Eastern Europe, in- 
cluded nearly all the components of 
the music written by European immi- 
grants. It is revealing to compare this 
music with the works Engel wrote 
during his Palestine period (1924-27). 
Even a superficial comparison will prove 
what an immense influence Israel’s new 
climate and landscape had upon com- 
posers steeped in European traditions 


and musical patterns. 

It is an undeniable fact that sooner 
or later every serious composer coming 
from Europe was influenced — some- 
times reluctantly, sometimes over- 
whelmingly, in some cases only after 
considerable spiritual struggles — by the 
musical patterns and environment of 
their new home, by the songs called, 
for some reason “folk songs,” even 
though the people who wrote the words 
and the music were well-known music- 
ians, some of whom excelled not only 
in folk art but also in serious music 
and were ready to play their part in 


creating an indigenous Israeli folk 
culture. 
our factors were pre-eminent in 


creating the new Israeli music : 
a) The cultural heritage and tradi- 


tion of the European immigrants, both 
religious and secular, and the fund of 
Jewish folksongs, Hassidic tunes, Biblic- 
al cantillations and Talmudic recitatives 
which were deeply embedded in these 
immigrants’ Jewish consciousness ; 

b) The ancient musical heritage of 
the Oriental Jewish communities in Is- 
rael and the new settlers from these 
countries ; 

c) The folk music of the Palestinian 
Arabs, both urban and rural, and the 
nomadic Bedouin tribes ; 

d) The research into Semitic music 
undertaken by the well-known musico- 
logist, A.Z. Idelson, and the creative 
work of Yoel Engel, which stressed 
the nature and importance of Oriental 
music in general and the centuries-old 
tradition of the Oriental Jewish com- 
munities in particular. 3 

All these together constituted power- 
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ful motives influencing the character 
of Israeli music. It was natural that the 
first signs of a musical renaissance 
should have appeared in the field of 
the monophonic song. Because of its 
decisive importance and influence on 
the development of original musical 
creation in Israel, it is worthwhile 
dwelling for a while on the main 
qualities of the Israeli song. 

The first thing to be noticed is the 
almost complete absence and negation 
of the harmonic minor scale and its 
melancholy augmented second. On the 
other hand, the Israeli song has a 
natural minor key — the hypodorian 
scale, a wealth of modality and even a 
major scale (the Greek Ionian scale) 
which is functionally different from 
the European major. Here we encount- 
et deliberate blurrings of the differences 
between the major and minor scales, a 
number of tunes woven around a 
central note, a restricted compass and 
even tunes extending over only one 
tetrachord, The rhythm is pulsating, 
exciting and vigorous; many tunes 
employ the form of the fora dance in 
a dual rhythm and a familiar syncopat- 
ed pattern; many others incorporate 
changes of meter. Nor were contemplat- 
ive melodies of a recitative nature, 
filled with typically European welt- 
schmerz, missing from the Israeli scene. 

It should be noted that although the 
songs called “Israeli folk songs’ which 
are rather “songs for the people,” reach- 
ed their peak round about the time of 
Israel's independence, they are still be- 
ing produced. From time to time a 
folk song attains considerable popular- 
ity in Israel and abroad, although not 
always because of the purity of its Is- 


raeli style. Among the best writers of 
this type of music are Yedidya Admon 
(Gorohov), Emanuel Amiran (Puga- 
tchov), Sarah Levy, Nahum Nardi, 
Shalom Postolsky, Daniel Sambursky, 
Yehuda Sharett (Shertok), Matityahu 
Shelem (Weiner), Yoel Walbe, Moshe 
Wilensky, David Zahavi and Mordechai 
Zeira. 

But the song was not the be-all and 
end-all of Israeli music. A decisive 
change came with the foundation of 
the Israel Philharmonic Orchestra by 
the late Bronislaw Hubermann in 1936, 
and soon afterwards, the inauguration 
of the Palestine Broadcasting Service 
by the Mandatory Government. A wave 
of excellent professional musicians came 
to Israel from Europe. The new per- 
formance possibilities which opened 
before musical circles in Israel inspired 
and stimulated local composers to write 
full-scale orchestral works and chamber 
music for various combinations. Yet it 
remains a striking fact that nearly every 
Israeli composer, no matter what his 
total output, has enriched the repertoire 
with several folk-type songs and was 
influenced in turn by the indigenous 
musical background of the Land of 
Israel and its variegated inhabitants. 

Chamber music in Israel, like chamb- 
er music anywhere, is the most noble, 
intimate and unobtrusive type of music, 
with a limited number of ardent de- 
votees. It too has preserved the connec- 
tion with the authentic Israeli melos, 
based on folk tunes and folk rhythms. 
Several of the most interesting and 
important pieces are variations on a 
popular or ancient melody. On the 
other hand, many of the orchestral and 
symphonic works are program music, 
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based on themes and subjects from the 
Israeli landscape. We might also men- 
tion the important role of the Hebrew 
theater, and especially of ‘Habimah” 
and “Ha’ohel,” in the evolution of Is- 
racli music. Many incidental but in- 
teresting pages of music were written 
for these theaters by Admon, Amiran, 
Boscovitch, Sternberg and other Israeli 
composers. 


|" the limited space at my disposal it 
is impossible to do more than deal 
with a few leading Israeli composers 
and their works. Only a few can be 
touched on here, and no mention can 
be made of the number of other com- 
posers who are turning out genuinely 
creative work which seeks to interpret 
the Israeli atmosphere. 

Erich Walter Sternberg was born in 
Germany in 1898, and came to Israel 
for the first time in 1924. In 1931 he 
settled in the country permanently. 
Despite his rigorous insistence upon the 
importance of form in his musical 
creation, his programmatic approach to 
his compositions is also typical. Through- 
out his life, Sternberg obtained his in- 
spiration from Biblical and secular Jew- 
ish themes, on the one hand, and 
themes drawn from the entire compass 
of world literature on the other. His 
musical language is clean and muscular, 
and far removed from the language of 
modernism. 

Before immigrating to Israel, Stern- 
berg wrote two string quartets. In these 
works, and the ones he wrote after 
coming to this country, his approach 
was contemplative and meditative. 
“Quodlibet” is a string quartet which 
is really a set of variations on four 


popular Hebrew tunes, sung by nearly 
everyone in Israel. 

Sternberg returned to his earlier style 
in his trio for piano, violin and cello. 
The quintet for wind instruments, writ- 
ten in 1942, featured the call of the 
shofar or ram’s horn, which summons 
devout Jews on solemn occasions. This 
quintet’s movements are, characteristic- 
ally, a scherzo, a waltz and a hora. All 
Sternberg’s chamber music is distinguish- 
ed by its depth, poignancy and sensitiv- 
ity, as well as by its excellent polyphon- 
ic texture. 

Among his many symphonic works, 
we must single out for special attention 
“The Twelve Tribes of Israel,” one of 
the best compositions of his early Pa- 
lestinian period. This is a set of 12 
variations, one for each of Jacob’s sons. 
Sternberg has attempted to give us a 
glimpse of the personality of each son. 
In Variations 3 and 4, for example 
(Levi and Yehuda), he gives us a sort 
of Jewish “Pomp and Circumstance,” 
a dignified adagio with more than a 
hint of a march. The variations re- 
presenting Shimeon, Joseph and Benja- 
min are undoubtedly the highlight of 
this interesting work. The theme of 
these variations, which is woven into 
each one and repeated with various 
changes, symbolizes the sense of divine 
destiny and mission which unites the 
tribes into one nation. One of Stern- 
berg’s finest pieces is “The Raven,” a 
setting for baritone and orchestra of 
Edgar Allen Poe’s famous poem. In 
this work, Sternberg attains one of the 
summits of his creative endeavor. 

Sternberg is one of Israel’s most in- 
tellectual composers. Though his music- 
al speech is often low-pitched and 
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quiet, it holds much of interest. Most 
of his works resemble perfectly-fashion- 
ed jewels, every tiny detail of which 
has been worked out with infinite care. 
His greatest virtues are clarity of 
thought, careful planning of the music- 
al background and central concept, an 
expressive manipulation of his vocal 
resources, and a perfect understanding 
of the text which enables him to reach 
almost complete identification with the 
poet whose words are being set to 
music. 

Paul Ben-Haim was born in Germany 
in 1897 and came to Israel in 1933. A 
winner of the coveted Israel Prize for 
cultural achievement, he has clearly been 
influenced by his new environment. 
Ben-Haim’s path in music has been one 
of steady progress, of increasing con- 
fidence in his technical and artistic 
ability. For several years he acted as 
accompanist to the Israeli folk singer, 
Bracha Zefira, and came under the spell 
of her Yemenite rhythms and oriental 
folk songs, which he incorporated in 
several of his compositions, both in the 
form of authentic Yemenite and orient- 
al melodies and stylized material with 
similar rhythm and intonation. Like 
Sternberg, Ben-Haim does not believe 
in writing modern music for its own 
sake. The many pastoral movements in 
his works are among the high spots of 
his creative output. 

The first chamber work he wrote in 
Israel was the string quartet (1937), 
in which he already revealed a close 
identification with the country’s land- 
scape and spirit. This process was 
carried a step further in the variations 
on the popular song “The Land of 
Canaan Is My Homeland,” written for 
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piano, violin and cello. The clarinet 
quintet and the Opus 31 string quartet, 
which date from 1941, found him al- 
ready in possession of a marked and 
distinctive Israeli style. Peace and calm 
are elements ever-present in Ben-Haim’s 
work, and especially in the lovely 
pastoral sections. Stormier passages, 
which occur less frequently, seem to set 
off the quieter lyric moments, full of 
restraint and philosophic vision. In his 
symphonic works, which include two 
symphonies, a concerto grosso, a con- 
certo for piano, and his more ambitious 
chamber music, Ben-Haim seems to be 
moving away from the sonata form, 
with its thematic plurality and specific 
development, and reverting to the suite 
pattern and monothematic works. 

In his important work, “The Sweet 
Psalmist of Israel,” Ben-Haim gave 
complete and unshackled expression to 
his musical credo. In this work he aims 
at creating an image of the young 
David soothing the angry Saul with a 
cauldron of passion. This work, which 
was recently performed in the United 
States by the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra under the direction of Leo- 
nard Bernstein, has 
popularity in Israel. 

Oedon Partos was born in Hungary 
in 1907 and came to Israel in 1938. He 
is a virtuoso viola player and an ex- 
cellent composer. Partos is not in the 
habit of making declarations about his 
works, which he believes must speak 
for themselves. His chamber music is 
distinguished by its lyric quality and 
surging stormy rhythms which reveal 
great inner tension. Several of his pieces, 
notably. his variations on popular Is- 
raeli songs for violin and piano, reveal 


attained great 
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his close connection and sympathy with 
the Israeli scene. Although his larger- 
scale works are few in number, each is 
of major importance. “Yizkor,” an elegy 
for viola and orchestra, and ‘Ein Gev,” 
a symphonic fantasty which won Partos 
the Israel Prize, are the products of a 
refined musical imagination, and are 
frequently performed in Israel. One 
of his most recent compositions is 
“Visions,” a recitative, invention and 
dance for string orchestra, flute and 
piano. This is one of the most attract- 
ive works in the entire Israeli repertoire. 
The solo flute recitative introduces us 
to a charmed world filled with the 
sun and bright blue skies of the east. 
Soon the percussion instruments in- 
troduce a stormier note and ever more 
breathless rhythms, while the piano 
accompanies them or serves as a counter 
with effective chords and soft pianis- 
simos like the tinkle of clear bells. The 
three sections of this work blend with 
one another to form a single organic 
and exquisite work. His two concertos 
for viola and orchestra and his recently 
completed violin concerto have an im- 
portant place in Israeli musical literature 
and help to complete Partos’ special 
creative role. 

Alexander Uria Boskovitch was born 
in Transylvania in 1907 and came to 
Israel in 1938. He is perhaps the most 
Israeli in his style and method of 
composition. All his works are character- 
ized by great professional knowledge 
and grasp of the Mediterranean atmos- 
sphere and concepts. His ‘Semitic 
Suite’” was undoubtedly a landmark in 
the history of Israeli music, and his 
oboe concerto was the first piece to 
determine the progress of much Israeli 


instrumental music in the absorption of 
genuine Oriental elements, so melodic 
as well as rhythmic and metric. Bosko- 
vitch was a pacesetter in this respect. 
His orchestral sense is highly developed, 
and listening to his music one has the 
impression that every note and nuance 
is in place. 

Joseph Kaminsky, born in Russia in 
1903, has been in Israel since 1937. 
He is an excellent violinist and concert 
master of the Israel Philharmonic Or- 
cherstra. In his work one senses the 
constant tension between his own 
artistic personality and the Eastern Eu- 
ropean Jewish tradition which he holds 
so dear, between the emerging Israeli 
culture and the heritage of the Jewish 
life in Europe which vanished during 
World War IL The “Aliyah” varia- 
tions for orchestra presents the tradi- 
tional Hanukkah song “Ma’oz Tzur” 
in the various interpretations given by 
the different Jewish communities. In 
his trumpet concerto Kaminsky reveals 
himself as an outstanding orchestrator, 


and in the violin concerto — perhaps 
his finest work, as one would expect 
from a first-class violinist — he ap- 


proaches the artistic concepts of another 
Jewish composer, Ernest Bloch. This 
combination of European Jewish culture 
and fresh Israeli influences makes Ka- 
minsky a stimulating composer who 
occasionally lets one in for a surprise. 
His Triptique for piano is a startling 
dodecaphonic tour de force. 

Joseph Tal, who came to Israel in 
1937, was born in Germany in 1910. 
His works bear testimony to an unceas- 
ing, passionately sincere search for his 
musical individuality. Tal’s “First Sym- 
phony” and “Third Piano Concerto” 
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are written in an atonal but not 12-tone 
manner. Here too, the oriental in- 
fluence is marked and is frequently 
present in his work. Lately Tal has 
pioneered in Israel in electronic music, 
and has tried his hand at a number of 
works in this new and experimental 
art form. 

Mordechai Seter was born in Russia 
in 1916. Most of his music has been 
written for chamber music ensembles 
and string orchestra. His works reveal 
great intellectual ability and concentra- 
tion on the organization of the minutest 
details of the over-all scheme. Nothing 
is left to chance; everything must be 
planned. The frequent significant pauses 
in Seter’s pieces, their dynamic strength 
and their hint of concealed power be- 
hind the quiet melodic line are typical 
of the composer's personality. He 
knows how to exploit a wide range of 
percussion instruments, including some 
not usually seen on a concert platform, 
in order to obtain Oriental and Israeli 
effects and impart subtle nuances to 
the music, which is rich in small tone 
intervals and chromatic harmonies. The 
“Sabbath Cantata” and the ‘Midnight 
Prayer,” a rhapsody on Yemenite 
themes for symphonic orchestra, are 
perhaps his most important works to 
date. 

Yehoyachim Stutchevsky was born in 
Russia in 1891 and came to Israel at 
the age of 47. He is a well-known 
cellist and cello teacher, as well as a 
tireless worker on behalf of Israeli and 
Jewish music. Many of his pieces are 
written for his favorite cello and piano 
combination, and he has written many 
chamber works. Here again we can 
watch the Eastern European Jewish 


musical tradition struggling with the 
influence of the composer’s new home- 
land. The music Stutchevsky has written 
in recent years reveals the extent to 
which he has soaked himself in the 
Israeli atmosphere. His recently publish- 
ed book ‘“Haklezmorim” (on Jewish 
minstrels and troubadours) is a valu- 
able contribution to the history of Jew- 
ish music. 


Menahem Avidom was born in Po- 
land in 1908. His music is clear, fresh 
and shot through with Oriental light and 
color. In his five symphonies and the 
opera “Alexandra,” recently produced 
in Tel Aviv, Avidom has developed a 
style which he calls ‘Mediterranean,” 
characterized by clear tones, a relaxed 
and sunny mood, an energetic rhythm 
and tuneful melodies. He does not 
attempt to convey philosophical ideas in 
his work, but is content to afford the 
listener some uninhibited enjoyment. 
This aim has been achieved, and the 
composer has attained considerable pop- 
ularity in Israel, his works frequently 
being performed by various orchestras. 


Artur Gelbrun was born in Warsaw 
in 1913. He is by training and ex- 
perience a conductor who knows his 
orchestra thoroughly and has utilized 
this fact in his compositions. In his 
suite for orchestra, the ballet music 
“With the Flowers in the Field,” and 
his chamber and piano music, he shows 
himself to be a musician of culture and 
sensitivity. Gelbrun’s musical language 
is quiet but pleasant. The European 
influence is predominant, although here 
and there an Israeli or Oriental in- 
fluence is discernible. 


Roman Haubenstock-Ramati was born 
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in Poland in 1919 and came to Israel 
in 1950. This promising composer 
strives very hard to achieve a personal 
expression in a universal dodecaphonic 
music. The intellect takes charge here, 
controlling the nature of the music and 
revealing a composer with marked 
aesthetic appreciation who has a broad 
world outlook on music. “The Bell 
Symphony” is an interesting work with 
a fine delicate texture. 

Mark Lavry, born in Latvia in 1903, 
came to Israel in 1937 and has become 
one of the country’s most popular and 
prolific composers. His symphonic poem 
“The Emek” (valley), frequently heard 
in Israel, is the result of the impact 
made on Lavry by the Israeli landscape 
and mood. He aims at writing music 
which will be intelligible to the ordinary 
man and charm him with its pleasant 
melodies. Many of his folk songs have 
been arranged for orchestra and chamb- 
er music combinations. Lavry has written 
oratories, symphonies, an opera, “Dan 
Hashomer” (the Watchman), and con- 
certos for various instruments. His suite 
“Israeliana’’ contains authentic Israeli 
and even Druze melodies. 

Karel Salomon was born in Germany 


in 1892. For many years he was the 
Musical Director of the Israeli Broad- 
casting Service. Many of his works have 
been performed locally on the air and 
on the concert platform, mostly conduct- 
ed by the composer himself. Salomon 
has written for full orchestra, chamber 
ensembles, piano and choir, often 
choosing Israeli themes. 

Finally, we must note other compos- 
ers who have added many interesting 
pages to modern Israeli music-men like 
Hanoch Jacobi, Haim Alexander, Ye- 
huda Wohl, Dan Aronowicz, Vardina 
Shlonsky, Moshe Lustig, whose recent 
death at an early age was a great loss 
to Israeli music, Avraham Daus, Bernd 
Bergel and many others. Among the 
more promising younger composers are 
Yehoshua Lakner, Ben-Zion Orgad, 
Garry Bertini, Noam Sheriff, Yizhak 
Sadai, Ram Da-Oz and others. 

All lovers of serious music will follow 
developments in Israel closely. The 
compositions written today seem to be 
freer than those of previous years, and 
it will be interesting to hear the work 
turned out in coming years by the 
Israeli-born composers whose culture is 
rooted in Israel, 


























STATEMENT ON ARAB REFUGEES 


MADE BY THE ICHUD ASSOCIATION AT A PRESS CONFERENCE 
HELD IN THE HOME OF PROF. MARTIN BUBER, JERUSALEM, 
ON SEPTEMBER 15, 1959 


1) On the Hammarskjold Report 
and the Arab Refugee Problem 
“Ichud” welcomes the Hammarskjold 
report on the Arab Refugee problem. 
Hammarskjold was asked to report on 
the continuation of UNRWA. Having 
thus received a seemingly narrow and 
unpolitical task, he undertook to show 
the economic facts connected with the 
solution of the question in accordance 
with the U.N. resolutions which deal 
with “repatriation” or “‘resettlement”’ 
of the refugees. Drawing the problem 
out of its usual emotional, philanthrop- 
ic and moralistic context and cleverly 
avoiding political bias and open politic- 
al discussions, he surveyed the econom- 
ic facts which should make it desirable 
for the Arab States and Israel to work 
for a final solution of the refugee- 
question. At the same time he showed 
that international money spent on 
UNRWA could be turned into a 
substantial help for the whole region's 


development by providing training to 
the refugees who are “a reservoir of 
manpower which in the desirable 
general development will assist in the 
creation of higher standards for the 
whole population of the area.” 

For quite a considerable time we 
have demanded that in the approach 
to the Arab refugee problem one should 
avoid its connection with final political 
solutions in the area. Even before a 
peace solution and treaty are arrived 
at, one should start with practical work 
on the basis of real cooperation be- 
tween all parties concerned : Israel, the 
Arab States, the refugees themselves, 
the U.N., the Great Powers and others. 
We were and are convinced that the 
very beginning of such working to- 
gether on a problem, which all of 
them have at heart, is bound to create 
an atmosphere in which not only a 
solution for this problem will emerge, 
but also ‘‘progress regarding the politic- 
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al and psychological obstacles will be 
sought in a constructive spirit and with 
a sense of justice and realism” 
(Hammarskjold). 
Therefore, we again ask, this year, the 
Israel Government to use the General 
Assembly of the U.N. as a platform 
to make a constructive proposal towards 
the solution of the Arab refugee prob- 
lem. We propose that Israel should 
formally invite all nations to join in 
an immediate and urgent action to 
resettle the refugees in Israel and the 
Arab states, according to the U.N. 
resolutions and the principles of the 
Hammarskjold report. The invitation 
should provide for the participation — 
on the basis of absolute equality — of 
experts from Israel, the Arab States, 
the refugees and other parties concern- 
ed, in order to discuss the problem in 
‘Mixed Refugee Commissions” and to 
work out a solution together. Israel 
should likewise announce that if the 
invited nations, especially the Arabs, 
will agree to her proposal, she will 
undertake — as her contribution to the 
solution and to the general peace efforts 
in the M.E. and the world — to settle 
within her borders refugees in a number 
which such “Mixed Refugee Commis- 
sions” would set, with due regard to 
security, economic and human factors, 
provided they undertake “to live at 
peace with their neighbors.” Further, 
Israel will pay compensation to refugees 
settling in Arab States or elsewhere. 


2) On the Military Rule after the 
latest alleviations 

We welcome the alleviations on 
which the Government recently decided. 
Yet we regret that they do not go as 
far as to restore the validity of the 
principle of complete equality for all 
Israeli citizens. It is also our opinion 
that those facilitations are of a very 
limited practical value as long as the 
Government leaves in force the present 
Emergency Regulations. With their help 
the Military Government can cancel 
them at any time and at any opportun- 
ity it thinks fit. Thus, it can continue 
in its discriminatory policy against the 
Arab population, with all its negative 
and harmful consequences. 
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RIADH SAYYID 


HOSPITALITY 


A Lebanese Short Story 


t was about 4 p.m. when my friend Kamal arrived at the station in his car. 

I had been waiting for him for some time in order to take me to Tripoli, 
and then to the summer resorts in the North, where we intended to spend 
our annual leave. 

As soon as I put my trunks in the car and took my seat beside him, 
I pleaded with him to do his best to reach Homs before nightfall. The fact 
is I always feel uneasy about traveling in the dark for ome reason or another. 
At least I considered it unlucky to do so, especially in the desert, where all 
sorts of things are likely to happen. My former unhappy experiences had, 
rightly or wrongly, confirmed me in this belief. In any event, we agreed to 
spend the night in Homs, and to resume our journey early next morning. 


In a few minutes we left civilization behind us. Before us lay endless 
tracts of desert. Even my friend, who did not subscribe to my inborn suspicion 
of the desert, agreed that traveling then by twilight inspired in one a feeling 
of awe and loneliness. And when darkness finally fell, shrouding everything 
around with a heavy pitch-black pall, a feeling of uneasiness crept over me, 
bordering almost on fear. Who knew what lurked in the vast expanse lying at 
the edges of the thin penumbra emitted by our car’s light ? 

I was wrapped up in such thoughts when the car started emitting ominous 
noises, and then came to a sudden standstill, although only a minute earlier it 
had been noisily violating the sleepy calm of the desert. Being mechanical 
ignoramuses, we could do nothing except leave our comfortable seats in the 
disabled car and exchange bewildered looks. We inhaled the crisp desert air, 
hoping to be inspired, ordinary mortals that we were, with some idea about 
what to do next in order to extricate ourselves from the unpleasant predicament 
in which we suddenly found ourselves. And when that hope crystallized in 
our minds, it assumed the shape of a chance car that fortune might send to 
take us to the nearest spot of civilization. 
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In the meantime, while we were hoping for the best, though we had not 
yet reached the stage of preparing for the worst, we occupied ourselves for the 
better part of an hour trying to find out what was wrong with the car. Looking 
back, I have reason to believe that we only succeeded in making matters worse. 
How could I, for one, be expected to do otherwise when my sole knowledge 
of manipulating machines was limited to additions and subtractions on our office 
machines ? I should mention, by the way, that I worked in the Salary Bills 
- Section of the Accounts Department of a certain firm. My friend, who worked 
in Tadmur as an employee of the Iraqi Petroleum Company, did not know 
much more than myself about what went on inside the car, his knowledge of it 
being sadly restricted to that of driving it and no more. 

I believe I have made it clear that we were now surrounded by pitch- 
black darkness. Standing there at a standstill only aggravated the feeling of 
loneliness which had taken hold over me from the start. In despair, I suggested 
to Kamal leaving the car where it was and making our way to the first Bedouin 
hut, where we could spend the night. That was, to my mind, the safest thing 
to do under the circumstances. Fortunately, he agreed at once. So, taking the 
lightest and most precious belongings with us, we let our steps guide us into 
whatever direction which showed light and thus some sign of life. 

We walked in a southerly direction. I do not remember how long we 
walked before we detected a faint light from afar. When we approached it, it 
turned out to be a lonely goat-hair hut. We were greeted by the loud barkings 
of a dog, which gave the signal for the master of the hut to appear. Sure 
enough, he came out, and when the formalities of greetings and courtesies 
were over, we related to him our tale of woe, upon which he cried with warmth : 
“You are most welcome, my honored guests.” Soon after, we were led inside, 
had a light meal prepared for us, and then conducted to a corner where. we 
were invited to sleep that night. 

As soon as we were alone again, I turned to Kamal and said: “Do you 
think anything is likely to happen to the money we are both carrying with us ?” 
My friend only laughed at my fears. ‘Shame on you, my friend, how could 
you entertain such thoughts when availing yourself of Arab hospitality ?” 
I tried to be comforted by his assertions that no harm was likely to befall us, 
but fear and suspicion still kept gnawing at my heart. Should our host decide 
to rob us of our belongings and then liquidate us one way or another, he could 
do it with the greatest of ease. With such thoughts revolving in my mind, 
no wonder I spent a sleepless night, though my friend, who took things easier 
than I did, slept soundly throughout the night. 

However, it must have been in the early hours of the morning, when I 
could not yet distinguish between a white thread and a black one, that I thought 
1 could distinctly hear two people speaking. I must have been only half awake, 
for I remember I dozed off a bit in the small hours of the morning. There was 
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no mistaking the fact. Sure enough, I identified one voice as our host’s, and 
the other must have been his son’s. What were they discussing at this unearthly 
hour ? What vile conspiracy were they weaving around us? In the turmoil 
of my thoughts, I deemed it best to listen and wait. And believe it or not, 
this is what my ears caught : 

Son: Have you sharpened the knife, father ? 

Father: Yes, my son. 

Son: (after a moment’s silence) Would it be enough to kill just one ? 

Father: No, I do not think so. We should slaughter both of them. 


S o that is what they were intending to do. Slaughter both of us! I had 

only time to read the Fatiha, and then I nudged Kamal violently to awaken 
him and make him do the same. He woke up in a fright, and when I told 
him everything that I had heard, he agreed that we must flee. “But how, 
where ?” I wondered. Kamal wanted first of all to leave the hut behind him 
and then he would start thinking. 

In the meantime, the whisperings outside were over, so we thought it was 
safe to run away there and then. Imagine our surprise, then, when all of a sudden, 
as we were both of us moving stealthily and on tiptoe, we heard a soft voice 
crying behind us: “Greetings to you, brothers, and good morning to both of 
you.” We both turned in consternation in the direction of the voice, and found 
ourselves face to face with the Bedouin. In my utter bewilderment, I stared at 
him, while he showed his yellow teeth in a smile. When I lowered my gaze, 
1 was dazed to find him holding a knife all dripping with blood. I felt like 
one just about to be led to execution. 

Our host must have noticed our embarrassment. His smile widened until 
the corners of his mouth almost touched his ears. Glancing at his bloodstained 
knife, as if trying to justify his holding it, he said: 

“I have just slaughtered two chickens for you to serve you as breakfast.” 

We thanked him, but he would not hear of us leaving before we had all 
eaten a sumptuous breakfast. As for myself, had I been told that I had suddenly 
come into a fortune, I would not have been more relieved. “You and your vile 
suspicions,” was Kamal’s only comment about our night’s adventure. 

Translated from the Arabic by E.H. KHAZOUM 
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LETTER FROM INDIA 


You've probably been reading all about 
the rioting in Calcutta, so just before you 
contact the Foreign Office I'd better drop 
you a note to prove I'm still alive. Actu- 
ally the local papers have been reporting it 
very accurately and in perspective — “‘spo- 
radic firing in several parts of the city” — 
but I can imagine that the Daily Express 
says the whole town is on fire. The Daily 
Express correspondent, who was in Nepal, 
arrived here in Calcutta on Monday night 
and got caught in the crowd as he was am- 
bling back to his hotel, so I can imagine he 
wrote a pretty fiery report. 

The thing started off pretty tame at first, 
and well-organized by the Communists, of 
course, who have the vast majority of the 
votes for Calcutta city. The issue involved, 
as you probably know, is the price of rice. 
The Bengal State Government has arranged 
rationing for most of the lower-income 
people, but the quality of rice in the ration 
shops is said to be very poor and insuffi- 
cient to supply everyone. The most dis- 
gruntled, of course, are the middle classes 
who don’t get ration cards and have to buy 
their rice on the free market at double the 
rationed price. Their main criticism is that 
there should) in fact, be plenty of 
rice for everyone, and at a_ reasonable 
price, except that the rice merchants are 
hoarding the rice in order to force prices 
up. 

The Communists and all the leftists 
formed a Committee and demanded the re- 
signation of the Food Minister (who they 
say is protecting the hoarders instead of 
forcing them to sell their stocks), and a 
better organization of the rice distribution 
to prevent seasonal price fluctuations and 
shortages, 


This Committee organized a small demon- 
stration which consisted of a group of vol- 
unteers going to some Government  build- 
ing and creating a disturbance so that the 
Government was forced to arrest them. This 
is in the Indian tradition of passive resis- 
tance. In a short while about 2000 people, 
including most of the leaders, had been ar- 
rested, so that when the day of the big 
demonstration arrived, no one in authority 
was left. 


Monday's demonstration started at about 
five in the afternoon with a mass rally in 
the park in the center of Calcutta. We went 
along and it was all quite orderly, with 
about 20,000 demonstrators, who after the 
speeches lined up and started to march to- 
wards the Government Offices, which are 
out of bounds to processions, This was all 
arranged and announced beforehand, and as 
planned, the road was blocked by police 
armed with long poles. When the two met, 
the demonstrators just sat down on the 
ground in the middle of the road, and the 
police stood their ground too. Then the 
police and the demonstration leaders had a 
chat and agreed that the leaders should 
simply move through the police cordon and 
have themselves arrested. But when they 
did this, the crowd at the back started surg- 
ing forward to see what was happening, the 
police got nervous and thought they were 
trying to break the cordon, and charged 
with sticks, horses and tear gas. In a few 
moments the road was lined with shoes, 
the crowd had dispersed into side lanes, 
and the wounded were scattered in cinema 
halls or walked home covered with blood. 
From then on police vans roamed the 
streets, and whenever it looked as though 
they were going to stop, the people ran, 
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throwing bricks behind them. 

Next morning the students held a pro- 
test meeting against “the unprovoked police 
actions,” and Communists, (who strongly 
influence the students), suggested a de- 
monstration. Others spread a rumor that 
one student had died the day before. The 
procession passed the Prime Minister's house, 
and again, for no obvious reason, the police 
charged. The students disappeared into side 
streets where they were joined by the local 
mob who threw bricks at police cars in the 
main road, 

From then on it got into the hands of 
the mob, and clashes with the police went 
on throughout that night and the next day. 
Yesterday the Communists had ordered a 
general strike which went off as planned, 
and in the factory district there were more 
clashes, with the police firing, the people 
throwing handmade bombs at the police, and 
today I heard that one policeman was caught 
by the crowd and his throat cut. It seems 


quite quiet again today (Friday), but I 
don’t know what is happening in other parts 
of the city, and the army has been told to 
stand by just in case. 

That's about the picture to date. I don’t 
know what will happen next. The Govern- 
ment has announced that more people will 
come under the rationing, but I’m not sure 
if that is what they want, At any rate, Cal- 
cutta is mainly Communist; I haven't heard 
a word against them from anyone, but Ben- 
gal State as a whole elected a Congress state 
government, Congress getting its votes mainly 
from the villages, Although the Communists 
strongly maintain that this is an issue only 
of the people's food, it has an obvious re- 
lation to Kerala, the state where the Com- 
munist government was suspended after op- 
position party demonstrations had endangered 
the peace of the State. They say that the 
Communists are trying to show here that they 
too can use such undemocratic methods to 
remove a government. 


ON EGYPT'S REVOLUTION 


An interview with the correspon- 

dent of Al-Ahram, Cairo (July 2, 

1959): Gamal Abdel Nasser on 
Revolution’s Internal Policy 

The National Union is the means, appro- 
priate to the UAR’s domestic and internation- 
al situation, for the attainment of the revolu- 
tion. The revolution (thaurah) must be un- 
derstood, in reality, not as a simple change 
of the individuals in power (this would be a 
revolt — inqilab), but as the attempt to 
change the bases of society. If we examine 
the state of the country in the light of the 
past seven years, we must admit frankly that 
the revolution has not been achieved, It is 
today only at the threshold, since the desired 
radical transformation of society has not been 
achieved; during the past seven years we 
have only prepared the ground. 

Revolution is an act to which oppressed 
people have recourse, when all other means 
have failed, in order to carry out their deepest 
aspirations: it is like a surgical operation to 


which people resort when all other means fail. 
The revolution can therefore only succeed 
when the people feel it to be an urgent need 
and a final solution, The revolution carried 
out by the Egyptian army was not the reply 
to an urgent need of society. In truth, it was 
more than that — a reaction to a mortal 
danger, gathering all the forces of the 
country and mobilizing them for a decisive 
struggle. In any case, however, the army did 
not have any exact idea of the needs and 
aspirations of the people, and years of ex- 
periment and error were required before we 
could learn what these were. 

The first mistake was to leave power in 
the hands of the same individuals who were 
responsible for the desperate situation and to 
expect them to find the solution. The first 
government after the revolution was, in effect, 
only a copy of the one which had preceeded 
and provoked it. This mistake covered not 
only the government but also a large part of 
the state apparatus, which still contained 
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elements who only awaited the opportunity 
to return affairs to their former state. 

Though it felt the need for a radical 
change .in society and state, the army knew 
neither the way nor the means of achieving 
this; it was completely lacking in experience 
and preparation. 

Another problem was that of maintaining 
the unity of the army, despite the fact that 
it was necessary for the latter to interest 
itself in politics. 

These organizational problems were joined 
by material difficulties, such as the presence 
of the British occupation troops, the existence 
of the large estates, the control exercised by 
the capitalists over the administration and the 
government, the existence of armed groups of 
the extreme left and the extreme right, and 
our international situation within the cold 
war between the Soviet and Western blocs. It 
was necessary to proceed step by step, to 
solve the difficult problems one after the 
other, and this work was endangered by the 
Anglo-French-Israeli aggression in 1956, In 
any case, even if by trial and error, we are 
moving slowly towards the solution of inter- 
national and domestic problems. In order to 
be able to carry out the radical transforma- 
tion of society it will be necessary to create 
a political democracy. But is political demo- 


cracy possible if real economic and social de- 
mocracy are not achieved first? It was neces- 
sary, however, to create an organization to 
represent all the people, the majority and the 
minority, and in which capitalists and work- 
ers, landowners and peasants, rich and poor, 
would all be equal, That organization is the 
National Union, which is not a party, at 
least not more, for example, than the United 
Nations is an international bloc. Within this 
National Union citizens collaborate peaceful- 
ly; it will be the instrument for the elevation 
of the people, for the levelling of the social 
classes. Within it the various strata of the 
population will have mutual understanding; 
ideas and opinions will influence each other 
and harmonize, instead of colliding with and 
conflicting with each other, By this means all 
the citizens will work for the common res- 
ponsibilities and unite to face the dangers, 
For this reason the Assembly of the National 
Union meets one or more times a year to 
examine the policies of planification, the 
policies of economic development and foreign 
policy. Its decisions will be the basis for 
Government action, under the surveillance of 
the Assembly of the Nation. In this way 
political activity will no longer be the mono- 


poly of a minority but entrusted to all the 
citizens, 


WHAT IS ARAB NATIONALISM ? 


The Arab literary periodical Al-‘Arabi 
(No. 2), published in Kuwait, recently 
published an interesting discussion on this 
subject. The participants were the well- 
known Lebanese writer, Mikhail Na’ima, 
and an anonymous Arab political leader. 

The discussion on the nature of Arab 
nationalism was opened by Na‘ima, who 
stated: “Arab nationalism is a magic 
phrase, but it is unable to eradicate 
mosquitoes and lice, trachoma and bilhar- 
zia. It cannot turn the nomad into a 
civilized man and an ignoramus into a 
genius. Arab nationalism has not proved 
itself capable of boring wells which can 
turn a waste land into a settled region, 


and it cannot solve the problems facing 
the Arab people today. 

“The Arab world today is a neglected, 
ruined dwelling,’ Na‘ima continued, “dirty 
and disease-infested. Its inhabitants are 
not given a feeling of peace and freedom. 
In the ceiling there are nests of owls and 
rats, on the furniture — dust and spider 
webs, and the people who live in this 
ramshackle building are sick. 

“We would not be truthful if we ascrib- 
ed all the destruction and neglect visible 
in the Arab world to imperialism, as we 
usually do. For imperialism takes various 
forms: there is external imperialism, which 
the Arabs are fighting today, and internal 
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imperialism, which is far stronger and has 
deeper roots. The internal form of im- 
perialism does not come to us from the 
West, and not even from the East, but 
from the rodts of our own life for genera- 
tions past. 

“The victorious struggle against external 
imperialism is only the beginning of the 
battle against internal imperialism. True, 
the victory against external imperialism 
will gain the Arabs much glory and honor. 
But this will soon fade even if the Arab 
states will be able to boast of their achieve- 
ments in industry, commerce and military 
strength. Only as a result of this victory 
can the Arabs achieve peace, prosperity 
and a better life. But it is not enough. 
They must declare war on internal im- 
perialism. This will involve a far greater 
effort than that invested in the defeat of 
external imperialism. 


“Everyone is enthusiastic about the 
strong desire for Arab unity. But a heap of 
shapeless and colorless stones does not 
give the onlooker the impression of a 
strong and fortified castle, if they just 
happen to be lying around in one spot on 
the surface of the earth. In order to erect 
a firm building on strong foundations, 
using these stones, we need experienced 
builders who will know how to put them 
together in the proper way, so that the 
stones support each other and do not con- 
flict. 


“When I look at the heap of stones 
which surround the Arab countries, I 
always wonder at the large number of 
people who express their great enthusiasm 
for the idea of unity, and the small num- 
ber who think it important to fashion the 
stones for their role in the finished build- 
ing, and to train the builders. 


“TI acclaim the idea of Arab unity a 
thousand times. But if we want this unity 
to be a positive and fruitful one, we will 
have to pay more attention to the shaping 
of the stones, their polishing and the re- 
moval of any defects and blemishes, exactly 
as a skilled stonemason would do if he 


was erecting a splendid edifice. The main 
question, however, is: where are the 
engineers, and where are the builders ?” 

After publishing these remarks by Mi- 
khail Na‘ima, Al-‘Arabi asked an anonym- 
ous “Arab leader’ to comment on them 
and to give his own reactions to Na‘ima’s 
charges. The main points of the “Arab 
leader's’ reply were expressed in the 
following passage : 

“Who says that Arab nationalism is 
chauvinistic and racist ? Mikhail Na‘ima 
is a great and important writer, but he is 
unsuccessful when he writes about Arab 
nationalism and Arab unity. 


“The abandoned and ruined house about 
which Na‘ima writes is our own beloved 
home which thieves have plundered for 
many generations — the Tartars, the Per- 
sians, the Turks, the British, the French 
and the Italians. When we today come 
finally to take possession of it again, we 
will not leave it in the same state that it 
was in before. 


“The great author mocked Arab na- 
tionalism because it was unable to eradic- 
ate mosquitoes and lice and to turn the 
Bedouin into a civilized person. But. be- 
fore performing these tasks Arab national- 
ism must arouse all the Arabs in order to 
get rid of Western imperialism, which is 
the sole cause of ignorance, poverty and 
disease. 

“The famous Lebanese author made a 
fundamental mistake in calling Arab na- 
tionalism chauvinistic and racialistic. The 
Arab does not despise anyone because he 
has another type of nationalism. The Arab 
does not hate the Frenchman because he 
is French, but because he tortures babies, 
old people and women in Algeria. 


“Do you, oh author and thinker, not 
realize that Arab unity is the only 
guarantee for the elimination of disease 
and the erection of a clean and pleasant 
structure — or do you think that these 
activities will be carried out under the 


banner of conflict, separatism and imper- 
ialism ?” 
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MONTH 
BY 
MONTH 


President Nasser’s rumored suggestion ot 
a special U.N. commission to mediate the 
Israeli-Arab problem merits attention. Many 
political circles in Israel think the suggestion 
is merely a smokescreen for aggressive and 
military designs. They point out that at 
best it is a defensive maneuver to cover 
up the U.A.R.’s moral defeat on the Suez 
Canal issue, after nearly thirty countries had 
expressed their disapproval at the U.N. 
General Assembly of the Egyptian blockade 
of Israeli shipping. Further, say these observ- 
ers, this gesture pays lip-service to peace 
and is a means of removing the obstacles 
in the way of Nasser’s imminent reconcilia- 
tion with the West. 


These apprehensions are justified, especial- 
ly as the proposed commission would, 
according to the rumors, be charged with 
implementing the 1947 United Nations 
partition decision and the 1948 resolution 
on the repatriation of the Arab refugees. 

The experience of the last 11 years has 
taught us that there is very little hope for 
any peaceful settlement on this basis. The 
Palestine Conciliation Commission, set up 
in 1949 to mediate between the two parties, 
admitted that its failure was due to the 
impossibility of basing this settlement on 
the United Nations resolutions, In its final 
report to the sixth session of the General 
Assembly in 1951, the Commission reported 
that “neither side is now ready to reach 
a peace settlement through full implementa- 
tion of the U.N. General Assembly resolu- 
tion...”” Israel was not prepared to imple- 
ment that part of Paragraph II of Resolution 
194(III) which stipulated the repatriation of 
the refugees) while the Arab governments 
were not prepared to implement Paragraph 
5 of the same resolution, which urged 


negotiations between the two parties in order 
to settle all the issues outstanding between 
them. The Commission's report concluded 
with a significant sentence: “The present 
unwillingness of the parties to implement 
fully the General Assembly resolution, as 
well as the changes which have occurred 
in Palestine during the last three years, 
have made it impossible for the Commission 
to carry out its mandate, and this fact 
should be taken into consideration in any 
further approach to the Palestine problem 
(my italics).” 


It is not known whether President Nasser’s 
rumored suggestion takes this fact into con- 
sideration. If it does, it may become an 
initiative whose importance should be 
acknowledged. It is important that in the 
present atmosphere of hostility, suspicion 
and mutual fears prevailing in the Middle 
East, statesmen should come out with de- 
clarations in support of a peaceful settle- 
ment. It is even more important that this 
should be done by Arab statesmen who do 
not neglect any opportunity of making 
hostile speeches in which they proclaim 
their war-like intentions, Though these 
speeches may be meant for internal con- 
sumption, they add their share to the in- 
crease of tension, Thus a declaration in 
favor of peace and a peaceful settlement 
should not be minimized, Tempers on both 
sides must be restrained; real statesmanship 
does not mean gaining easy popularity 
through following the mood of the masses, 
but educating public opinion to the need 
for compromise. 


Direct negotiations, as proposed by Is- 
rael's representatives many times — more 
recently by the Foreign Minister, Golda 
Meir, and Israel’s spokesman at the United 
Nations, Arthur Lourie — are preferable to 
mediation, even if this is a neutral and 
friendly mediation. The fact of mediation 
compels both sides to pay more considera- 
tion to tactics than to a frank and straight- 
forward discussion of the problems at issue. 
In direct talks both sides would strive for 
a solution, even if only a partial one, so 
as to avoid a failure of the discussions; in 
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indirect negotiations the main aim is to 
establish an alibi for the failure, 

However, as long as direct negotiations 
are impossible, the chances of mediation 
should not be rejected. The alternatives in 
the Israeli-Arab conflict at present are not 
peace or war, but the relaxation of tension 
and the diversion of the conflict into politic- 
al channels, or the increase of tension, with 
the danger of eventual eruption into war. 

% 

Ramash Jha, Karpoori Thakur, Jagdish 
Sing and Dwarko Sundrani are four Bhoo- 
dan workers from India, disciples of Vino- 
ba Bhave, who have come to Israel to 
study the kibbutz. In a recent issue of 
“News from Israel,” published by the 
Israel Consulate in Bombay, they describe 
their impressions of Kfar Giladi, a 30-year- 
old kibbutz in Upper Galilee. 

“Kibbutzim in Israel,’ they say, “have 
proved beyond all doubt that bread and 
freedom can go together. The precepts 
and practice of the dictators in this respect 
have been totally falsified. Living ex- 
perience here has shown conclusively that 
to sacrifice freedom for bread, or vice 
versa, is not necessary. We in our country 
also cherish the same goal of democracy 
and socialism.” 

“We consider ourselves an army in the 
cause of the liberation of suffering human- 
ity,’ the Bhoodan disciples continue. “It 
is the identical nature of the aims and 
objects that attracted us here in Israel. 
Enriched by the experience of Israel, when 
we go back home we will certainly 
endeavor to work as far as possible on 
the lines of the kibbutz, of course to the 
extent that the conditions and circum- 
stances of our village permit.” 

No social form is exportable from one 
country to another, as the Indian authors 
point out. But, at a time when the kibbutz 


movement inside Israel is too often ignor- 
ed or dismissed as outside the mainstream 
of life, it is interesting to read these 
comments by Indian socialists, working to 
establish a just, peaceful and economically 
stable society in their own country, who 
find the kibbutz a microcosm of that ideal 
society. It will be interesting to see what 
they do with their 
when they return to India. 
* 

The news that the Nazi arch-criminal, 
Adolf .Eichmann, was probably living in 
Kuwait, created a sensation in Israel, and 
with good Eichmann was_ the 
person who drew up the plans for the 
extermination of European Jewry, and who 
was most directly responsible for the 
murder of 6 million Jews during World 
War II. No wonder that Israel’s leading 
cartoonist showed his discovery as a beam 
of light piercing the darkness and focus- 
sing on a hyena with an S.S. cap, gnawing 
scme human bones. This human hyena 
has successfully evaded all efforts to trace 
him and bring him to trial since 1945, 
when he disappeared from view. 

If it true that he has been hiding in 
Kuwait, then the question must be asked 
whether Kuwait is ready to help this 
notorious anti-Semite and mass murderer 
to evade all responsibility for the most 
hideous crimes against humanity ever 
committed — or is she ready to surrender 
him for trial, in the same way that other 
Nazi criminals were tried ? The world is 
entitled to a clear answer. On their part, 
the Arab countries would be well-advised 
not to create the impression that they are 
ready to harbor ex-Nazis and anti-Semites. 
This impression was gained some time ago 
when German officers were reported to 
be helping to train the Egyptian army. 

ISHMAEL 


Israeli experiences 


reason. 








AN EGYPTIAN RELIGIOUS SOCIALIST 


MIN HUNA NABDA’ (From Here We 
Start), by Khalid Muhammad Khalid, The 
Arab Book Ltd, Nazareth — Tel Aviv, 1959. 
250 pp., IL. 2.500, 

‘Religious socialism” is not an ideological 
or political trend in Egypt and it is very 
doubtful whether it can ever form such a 
trend. Lacking are both the traditions of 
liberal humanist thought and of a democratic 
socialist movement, The religious socialism of 
Khalid Muhammad Khalid, one of the ‘ulema 
educated in the al-Azhar religious university, 
is something entirely different from the reli- 
gious socialism of Europe. His views are, in 
the last analysis, an amalgam of two ideolo- 
gical trends which have developed in the 
Arab East — the first during the past three 
generations, the second during the last gener- 
ation. 

The first trend is what is customarily call- 
ed “Islamic Modernism.” This movement, 
which was fathered spiritually by Muhammad 
‘Abduh (1849—1905), desired to return to 
the original Islam of the Quran and the 
Prophet and to prove that this Islam did not 
contradict the needs and ideas of modern 
civilization. This trend of thought developed 
and branched out as its fundamental concepts 
were applied by different writers to some of 
the pressing problems of Moslem society. 
The book under review does not differ radi- 
cally from the ideas raised by the modernists 
before it, and it utilizes the same method of 
argumentation, It was written in 1950 and it 
is clear that much of its 


arguments were 


directed against the Moslem Brotherhood, It 
deals with two main problems affecting the 
relationships between Islam and modern so- 
ciety: the role of religion in the state and 
the problem of woman, 

Like ‘Ali ‘Abd ar-Raziq* before him, 
Khalid Muhammad Khalid demands the sepa- 
ration of religion and state, He argues that 
religion has a moral role alone and _ that 
Muhammad himself distinguished between 
“Prophecy’”” and the “Kingdom.” When his 
Opponents point to clear cases of secular- 
political instructions on the part of Muham- 
mad and the first Khalifs, Khalid replies 
that these were only transient decrees. He 
bases his thesis mainly on the hadith (oral 
tradition) concerning Muhammad's sayings, 
many of which were, of course, invented for 
political reasons at a later date, In this field, 
Khalid, like the Modernists before him, is 
on shaky ground, but his arguments against 
religious rule in our days are much stronger. 
He points out that religious law is generally 
either not carried out (as in the punishment 
of thieves, whose hands should be cut off) 
or cannot be fulfilled (as in the case of the 
testimony required in order to prove prostitu- 
tion). He claims that the social regulations 
concerning charity and zakat are not suffi- 
cient for the fulfillment of the tasks of the 








modern welfare state. He sharply attacks 
those countries in the Arabian Peninsula 
See NEW OUTLOOK, January 1959, pp. 


14-19. 
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where religious rule is maintained, and 
reaches the conclusion that religious rule in- 
evitably depends upon vague delimitations of 
authority (in contrast to the clear precepts of 
a constitution), upon the illiteracy of the 
population, terror and bloody persecution, and 
stagnation. 

When Khalid attempts to prove that Islam 
grants full equality to women, he again uses 
the same methods as Qasim Amin and other 
earlier modernists: he interprets the Quran 
in the manner most convenient for himself, 
quoting only those passages fitting his views. 
Great changes have taken place in this field, 
however, since Qasim Amin wrote his classic 
work on the emancipation of women at the 
beginning of this century. The problems of 
feminine education, the veil and polygamy, 
which were bitter and pressing ones fifty 
years ago, have been solved to some extent 
by social development itself. In the meantime 
a feminist movement has come into being 
which demanded equality of rights for wo- 
men in economic life, professions and poli- 
tics, and it is to these demands that Khalid 
mainly turns in his book. He also demands 
of the women that they themselves organize 
social activity on a large scale among the 
village women — one of those demands of 
his which are still waiting to be carried out. 
On the other hnd, he completely avoids 
touching the delicate field of woman's per- 
sonal status, where for decades all attempts 
at reform have struck against the clear pro- 
nunciations of Islam, which cannot be evad- 
ed by new interpretations of the Quran. 
Khalid, too, did not desire to suggest the 
introduction of secular law in this field. 

Khalid believes that Islam does not 
oppose birth control. Here he did not 
require any hairsplitting interpretations since 
the problem was never raised in this form 
at the time when Moslem law was being 
crystallized, It is the opponents of birth 
control who have to employ the casuistic 
interpretations, Khalid correctly saw the 
pressing nature of the rapid multiplication 
of the Egyptian population and suggests a 
large-scale propaganda campaign to 
this rate of increase. 


lower 


In his demands for the reform of Egypt's 


socio-economic structure Khalid identifies 
himself with the group of intellectuals who 
were active in Egypt during the 40’s, These 
attempted to convince the property-owning 
classes that if they did not give up some 
of their privileges and thus narrow the im- 
mense gap between the rich and the poor, 
there would be an accumulation of bitter- 
ness which could lead to rebellion and 
which could therefore be a danger to the 
nation. Repeating this warning over and 
over again, Khalid calls for a gradual tran- 
sition to a moderate socialism. He means 
by this a welfare state on the example of 
Great Britain under Labour, Practically, he 
suggests the nationalization of the materials 
of production, a law of “min aina laka 
hadha’ (requiring officials to produce doc- 
uments showing how they accumulated 
their wealth), and a moderate agrarian re- 
form, This latter would be carried out by 
fixing limits beyond which landowners 
could not accumulate land, purchasing 
estates from their owners and selling them 
to the peasants, rent control, legal defense 
of the peasants against the expropriation of 
their property because of indebtedness, the 
organization of agricultural workers and the 
establishment of cooperatives. In this field, 
too, Khalid does not go beyond the ideas 
current in Egypt during the years before 
the revolution. 

The book’s chief innovation is the sharp 
and militant attack againt the Moslem clergy, 
the ‘ulama, The author states his belief that 
religion is humane, democratic, rationalistic 
and believes in life and development, while 
the clergy is egoistic, anti-democratic, anti- 
rationalistic, negating life and stagnant, The 
clergy praises the poverty which leads inevit- 
ably to begging — which Islam rejects. Only 
economic prosperity can bring true spiritual- 
ity. Khalid attacks the illiteracy of the prea- 
chers in the mosques and suggests a whole 
program of reform whose goal would be to 
entrust the task of preaching in the mosques 
only to educated persons, This chapter, too, 
he concludes with a warning; If we do not 
differentiate between religion and the clergy 
in time, the same thing will happen that 
occurred in Europe — non-religious intellec- 
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tuals will begin to attack not only the clergy 
but religion itself. 

This militant attack cannot be explained 
only as personal rancor. Khalid knew the men 
of al-Azhar very well, since he had been edu- 
cated there himself and was in constant con- 
tact with them, He had become convinced that 
they were the loyal supporters of the socio- 
economic and political regime of Egypt before 
the revolution. He had come to the conclu- 
sion that this regime had to be changed, It 
is therefore possible to understand why he 
came out against that group which was 
closest to the regime and which he saw as 
the chief hindrance to the correction of his 
country’s social ills. 


As we have said, most of the suggestions 
and demands which Khalid presents in this 
book are not very new, But despite this, 
the book received a great deal of attention 
and it has already appeared in at least seven 
editions in Egypt. There are a number of 
reasons for this : first, before the appearance 
of the first edition, the authorities and the 
religious leaders attempted to prevent its 
publication, They charged the author with 
desecrating religion and Islam and _ with 
inciting one class against another. The court, 
however, freed him of both charges (the 
author published the verdict in full in the 
introduction to the book.) The trial of 
course served as excellent publicity for the 
book and its author. 


Second, even if its ideas are not new 
they are written in a radical and vigorous 
style which influenced the Egyptian reader 
more than the objective and moderate lan- 
guage used by other writers whose ideas 
may have been even more extreme. Third, 
immediately after publication the book was 
given a detailed answer by one of the writers 
of the Moslem Brotherhood.* Finally, the 
writer's ideas were very close to the 
policies of the revolutionary officers, and un- 
der their rule it was given a great deal of 
eucouragement and publicity, 

“The Arab Book Ltd.” publishing house 


* Muhammad al-Ghazalli: Min huna na- 
lam, Cairo, November 1950. 


did well to reprint this book and to present 
it to the Arab reading public in Israel. This 
— not because Khalid’s are the last words 
to be said on the subjects he discusses — 
not at all. We can find fault with many of 
his views and suggestions, His words have, 
however, a useful tone of positive criticism. 
At the end of the book Khalid relates the 
following story. The owner of a_broken- 
down cart came to a dirt road and his 
cart had difficulty in continuing. The cart- 
owner asked a passerby : ‘““How far does this 
hill go?” “Hill,” the passerby asked in 
astonishment, “What hill ? Your two back 
wheels have come off the axle!” We have 
to make efforts not to be like this cart- 
owner, Khalid concludes. 

GABRIEL BAER 


The Culture of Jordan 
JORDAN, Its People, Its Culture, by 
GEORGE L. HARRIS, published by Ever- 
green Books, New York, 1958. 

The latest publication in the “Survey of 
World Cultures” series, put out by Evergreen 
Books, is this interesting and important work 
on Jordan, which is a revised and condensed 
version of the Human Area Files project on 
Jordan directed by Rafael Patai. 

The work is, therefore, not the work of 
one man. It was written and edited by 
George L. Harris, but he was assisted by a 
team of eight scientists and experts on 
Middle East topics, each of whom made a 
contribution in his special field, 

The book is divided into 22 chapters, 
which together cover almost every aspect of 
Jordanian life — the historical background, 
the geography of the country, the structure 
of the population, the social structure, the 
nature of political organization and principles 
of government, foreign affairs, economic data, 
distribution of manpower, the financial struc- 
ture, agricultural and industrial development, 
health and social welfare, education and cul- 
ture, and the country’s way of life. At the 
end of the book there is a useful appendix 
of tables on foreign trade, budgets and the 
over-all economic situation, as well as a se- 
lected bibliography of books on Jordan. 

As far as content is concerned, this book 
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is far removed from most of the current pub- 
lications on the Middle East. It is not a 
collection of articles packed with dry-as-dust 
information, but a book written with the ob- 
vious intention of giving the reader a insight 
into the dynamics of present development in 
Jordan in various spheres — economic, socio- 
logical, political and cultural. 

This intention is clearly demonstrated in 
the seventh chapter, entitled “Dynamics of 
Social Behavior.’ Here the author analyses 
present Jordanian political behavior and its 
roots im current economic and social pro- 
cesses. This penetrating look at the country’s 
innermost workings leads the author — and 
the reader — to some interesting conclusions. 

One of these conclusions could well be 
quoted here as an example of the book's 
approach (page 71): 

“Political activity in Jordan, as elsewhere 
in the Middle East, is at once more super- 
ficial and more intense than that in the 
West. Violence of feeling, street demonstra- 
tions, mob action, choleric oratory, all are 
characteristic political phenomena in the Arab 
world, But the consequences of such activ- 
ity — even including the overthrow of a 
government — almost always have a slighter 
effect on the society as a whole than would 
comparable events in Western Europe or the 
United States. In Jordan, as in other Arab 
states, the formal apparatus of government is 
only beginning to acquire the importance it 
holds in the West, and many of the essential 
social controls and services are maintained by 
the traditional institutions of kin-group and 
village. 

“Jordanians interested in politics tend 
to range themselves at any given moment for 
or against many more purposes and personal- 
ities than ordinarily hold the stage in Wes- 
tern politics. As a consequence, the community 
may appear to be gravely divided, but the 
seriousness of such division is greatly modi- 
fied by the impermanence of political alle- 
giances and loyalties and by the relative ease 
with which persons may move from one end 
of the political spectrum to the other.” 

This appraisal is substantially correct as far 
as the Arab countries are concerned, particu- 
larly with respect to political developments. 


European and Americal readers of this book 
will find this passage illuminating, as the 
attempt to measure events in the Arab count- 
ries in the light of Western experience often 
baffles the inexperienced observer, 

On the other hand, we must take issue 
with some of the opinions expressed by the 
author, As an example, let us take his com- 
ments on the factors which have undermined 
the status of the monarchy in Jordan. Harris 
and his team of experts list three factors 
operating in this direction : the incorporation 
of the west bank of the Jordan into the Ha- 
shemite Kingdom, the murder of King Ab- 
dullah, and Glubb Pasha’s dismissal. 

Certainly the third factor at least is a 
matter for discussion, King Hussein’s sum- 
mary dismissal of Glubb Pasha in March 
1956 increased the young king’s prestige 
among the army and the civilian population, 
and strengthened his position. This, it ap- 
pears, was in fact the real reason for Hus- 
sein’s step, which he took in order to de- 
monstrate to his people his independence 
from foreign influence. 

On the subject of Jordan-Israel relations, 
the author has this to say (page 113): 

“There are some Arabs who believe that 
the fact of Israel’s existence must eventually 
be accepted, but such views are not stated 
publicly, nor do they carry any weight in the 
formulation of official policy.” 

Who are these circles referred to here as 
“some Arabs’ ? The author explains this in 
more detail in a later chapter, which is de- 
voted to a discussion of Jordan's attitude to 
the West and to Israel (page 217). Harris 
notes an interesting paradox: the Arabs of 
the West Bank, who are closer to Western 
influence, are the one most strongly opposed 
to the West, whereas the nomadic population 
of the Eastern Bank, which has had little or 
no contact with Western civilization and cus- 
toms, has a more moderate approach towards 
the West. The latter element of the popula- 
tion is also less extreme in its attitude to 
Israel. 

It is a pity that the Arab refugee problem 
— one of the most complex problems facing 
Hussein and his kingdom — was not pre- 
sented adequately in the survey of the various 
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population strata. One quarter of Jordan's 
population consists of refugees from Pales- 
tine, and the problem has major political as 
well as economic importance. Jordan's future 
depends at least partly upon a solution of 
this longstanding issue. 

Summing up, then, this book is a mine 
of information on Jordan, Harris and his 
team of experts give us a penetrating glimpse 
into the social processes at work in this 
country. By presenting Jordan as a micro- 
cosm of changing Arab society, the authors 
of this book also project us into the wider 
context of the dynamic social processes at 
work in the Arab world, and this makes the 
book valuable to all students of the Arab 


countries, not only to readers interested in 
Jordan. 
ELIEZER BEN-MOSHE 


An Old Story Retold 
SIRR SCHEHERAZADE (THE SECRET OF 
SCHEHERAZADE). A Play in two acts by 
Najwa Qa'war-Farah, pp. 57. El-Hakim Press, 
Nazareth, 1958. IL 1. 

Mrs. Farah is the author of two “firsts” 
in Arabic writing in Israel. She was the 
author of the first collection of short 
stories, published in 1955. The work under 
review is the first play published here by 
an Arab writer since the establishment of 
the State of Israel. 





NATIONALISM AND UNIVERSALISM 


Anti-nationa]l universalism is just as un- 
fruitful as the anti-universalist nationalism 
of medieval reaction. In theoretical anti- 
national universalism I can see —to express 
myself as gently as I can — more idealistic 
dreaming than reality. We are so saturated 
with the perfume of spiritual life and the 
chloroform of humanitarianism that we have 
become unresponsive to the real 
misery that is caused by the antagonisms 
which still exist among the various mem- 
bers of the great human family. Such 
antagonism will not be _ eradicated by 
sermons in praise of enlightenment but 
of historical development 
as unchangeable as the laws 





entirely 


only by a process 
based on laws 
of nature. 
Nature does not produce flowers and 
fruits or plants and animals which are all 
exactly alike because they represent 
form; on the contrary, nature 
specific and unique plant and 
animal types. By the same token the creative 


some 
generalized 


produces 


power in history produces only folk types. 
The plan of the plant 
finds its 


and animal kingdoms 


consummation in man; but the 
life of man has the unique dimension of 
independence it is the sphere of social 
life and it is therefore still in the process 


of development. The 
begins with 
tyne 


life of man in society 
a primal differentiation of folk 
8, which at first, plant-like, 


then, animal-] 





existed side 






by side, , fought each other 


absorbed one 


ce 
:nd destroyed o1 another : 
but which will finally, in order to attain 
live together in friendship 
and eaeh for the other, without surrender- 


ing their typical identities 


ebsolute freedom 


particular and 


The contemporary movements for national 
self-realization do not only not exclude a 
concern for all humanity but strongly 
assert it. These movements are a wholesome 
reaction, not against universalism but 
against the things that would encroach 
upon it and cause its degeneration, against 
the leveling tendencies of modern industry 
end civilization which are threatening to 
deaden every primal, organic life force, 
by the mechanizing of life. 

As long as these tendencies were directed 
against the moribund institutions of an 
antiquated past, their existence was just- 
ified. Nor can there be any objection to 
universalist tendencies insofar as_ they 
endeavor to establish closer relations among 
the various nations of the world. But, 
unfortunately, this universalism has gone 
too far: both in life and in science, the 
typical and the creative are being denied, 
and as a _ result, modern life is being 
blighted by the vapor of idealism and 
science, by the dust of atomism ; these are 
resting like mildew on red corn and stifling 
the germinating life in the bud. It is 
against these encroachments on the most 
sacred principles of creative life that the 
tendencies of our time are react- 
ing, and it is only against these destructive 
forecs that I 


national 


appeal to the primal power 
of Jewish nationalism. 
MOSHE HESS 
Taken from “The Zionist Idea: 


a Historical Analysis and Reader,” 
edited by Arthur Hertzberg. Pub- 
lished by Doubleday & Doran, Inc. 
and Herzl Press, N.Y. 
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The theme is the famous legend around 
which the stories of the Arabian Nights 
were woven. But the treatment is different. 
King Shahrayar appears here merely as a 
spoilt child, and on the whole less sinning 
than sinned against. Suffering rather from 
depression and melancholia than from 
ingrained sadistic cruelty, he first emerges 
in the play as a shipwrecked soul that 
must be guided to a haven of love and 
devotion. 

With her usual perspicacity Schehera- 
zade diagnoses his trouble and concocts 
a novel The young David had 
cured the demented King Saul with the 
of his music, but she 
would relate to her crazed master tales of 
love 


cure. 


soothing _ strains 


and woe in order to engender in 
him terror, wonder and pity. The con- 
sequent cathartic effect exorcises all the 
evil in him, and the end he 
forgets and forgives because he has learned 
to love, His life with Scheherazade be- 
a “green isle’ in a sea of evil, 
intrigues, and _ counter-plots 
which he is surrounded. 

Towards the end of the play the theme 


of love moves from the particular to the 


towards 


comes 


plots with 


universal until it becomes the universal 
remedy for all man’s ills and sins. 
Despite her ambitious theme, Mrs. Farah 
has, from the artistic point of view, failed 
to come to grips with the problem she 
raised, Her play lacks subtlety, and in- 
clines too much towards the simple and 
obvious. She has 


further marred it by 


too many and too long declamations. 
A close study of Tawfiq El-Hakim’s play 
on the same subject, with its freshly crisp 
style, its sharp and pointed repartees that 
bear witness to the dramatist’s keen obser- 
vation, would have been both useful and 
rewarding. 


ELIAHU KHAZOUM 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
A POLITICAL STUDY OF THE ARAB- 
JEWISH CONFLICT ; THE ARAB RE- 


FUGEE PROBLEM (a case study), by 
RONY GABBAY, Librairie E. Droz, Geneva. 


THE QURANIC SUFISM, by Dr. MIR 
WALIUDDIN, published for The Aca- 
demy of Islamic Studies, Hyderabad, by 
Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi. 


AFRICAN ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT, 
by WILLIAM A. HANCE, published for 
the Council on Foreign Relations, by 


Harper & Brothers, New York, 1958. 


THE ZYIONIST IDEA: A HISTORICAL 
ANALYSIS AND READER, edited by 
ARTHUR HERTZBERG, published by 
Doubleday & Company, Inc. and Herzl 
Press, Garden City, New York, 1959. 


REVEILLE FOR A PERSIAN VILLAGE, 
by NAJMEH NAJAFI with HELEN 
HINCKLEY, published by Harper & Broth., 
New York, 1958. 


THE TIDE OF NATIONALISM, by 
ABBA EBAN_ published by Horizon Press, 
New York, 1959. 


INDIA’S CHANGING VILLAGES, by 
S.C. DUBE, published by Routledge & 
Kegan Paul Itd., London, 1958. 


INDIA CHANGES, by TAYA ZINKIN, 
published by Oxford University Press, New 
York, 1958. 


NASSER OF EGYPT: THE SEARCH 
FOR DIGNITY, by WILTON WYNN, 
published by Arlington Books, Inc. Cam- 
bridge, 1959. 


IRAQ’S PEOPLE AND RESOURCES, by 
DORIS G, ADAMS, published by Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1958. 


THE SOVIET UNION AND THE MOS- 
LEM WORLD 1917-1958, by IVAR 
SPECTOR, distributed by University of 
Washington Press, Seattle, 1959. 
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Economic Crisis in Iraq 

The Iraqi daily, al-Huriya, recently painted 
a grim picture of the economic crisis in Iraq. 
“We will not be revealing a secret,” the 
paper wrote, “if we say that the economic 
situation in Iraq has gone downhill rapidly 
as a result of the prevailing confusion in 
this country. This economic decline has 
shown itself in agriculture, industry and com- 
merce. 

“As a result of this decline, unemployment 
has become widespread. Prices of foodstuffs 
have risen, at the same time that the average 
income of all classes of society has dropped. 
The chief cause of the decline is the fear 
which has gripped the wealthy classes and 
caused investors and industrialists to restrict 
their activities.” 

This description was paralleled by the 
following extract form a recent issue of Rose 
el-Yussuf, the well-known Cairo weekly: 
“The wheat which was once freely avail- 
able in Iraq at reasonable prices has now dis- 
appeared, and its price has risen from 55 
dinars per ton to 130 dinars. It is impossible 
to buy straw and barley, and for the first 
time in the history of Iraq these commodi- 
ties are being imported. Hundreds of stores 
have been forced to close down. Financiers 
and investors refuse to provide funds for new 
projects. The official publications of the 
Baghdad Municipality confirm the fact that 
only 53 building permits were issued during 
the first four months of 1959, compared 
with 2,554 during the same period in 1958.”’ 


Industrial Zone in Jordan 

The Jordanian Ministry of Economics has 
announced that a committee composed of re- 
presentatives of the Ministry and the Jorda- 
nian Development Council has been appoint- 
ed in order to discuss a project to erect an 
industrial zone in Jordan. 

The committee is to meet soon in order to 
discuss a report submitted by John Vizert, an 
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American expert in the planning and erec- 
tion of industrial areas. Vizert recommended 
that the industrial zone be located in the 
suburbs of Amman, During the initial stage 
15 industrial plants would be erected, and 
others would be added in stages after the 
first plants had proved a success, The plant 
would produce radios, refrigerators, heaters, 
poultry equipment, glassware, electrical goods 
and spare parts for automobiles. 

It is estimated that the construction of this 
industrial area will cost $10 million. The 
project would be financed by the Jordanian 
Government, together with the Develop- 
ment Council and the United States Opera- 
tions Mission, The plants would be controll- 
ed by the Jordanian Government. 


New Jordanian Oil Pipeline 

Jordan plans to contruct a new oil pipe- 
line, 50 kilometers long, which will link the 
refineries now being built in a-Zarga in the 
north with the large Trans-Arabian pipeline 
carrying Saudi Arabian oil to the Lebanese 
port of Sidon. The latter pipeline crosses 250 
kilometers of Jordanian territory. In return 
for the transit rights, the Jordanian Govern- 
ment receives 200,000 tons of crude oil an- 
nually; this will now be processed at the 
new refineries. 

This project, the details of which were 
worked out recently at a meeting between 
the Jordanian Government and a represent- 
ative of the American Tapline, will safeguard 
Jordan against an oil shortage in the event 
that her border with Syria is closed, as hap- 
pened recently. 

Jordanian sources stated that the U.S. Phil- 
lips organization has abandoned its attempts 
to find oil north of the Dead Sea. The 


drillers reached 3,800 feet, at which depth it 
would be found. 
The company is continuing the search for oil 
in another area included in its prospecting 
license. 


became clear that no oil 
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This is the fifth unsuccessful oil drilling 
carried out in Jordan by the Phillips Com- 
pany. The others were in the Hebron, Ra- 
mallah, Nablus and Amman areas, 


Translations from the Arabic 

The Soviet Union has decided to trans- 
late a series of new Arabic books into Rus- 
sian and Uzbek, The first book to appear in 
this series will be the volume of poems, 
“Songs of Exile,’ by the Iraqi poet Abd al- 
Wahab al Bayati, who will also write a spe- 
cial introduction to the Russian edition, 

The well-known French orientalist, Ar- 
mand Massy, is currently translating three 
books from Arabic into French. The first of 
these is “The Life of the Messiah,’ by Ab- 
bas Mahmud al-‘Aqqad, a leading Egyptian 
writer who has published literary and _his- 
torical researches and biographies of famous 
figures in Arab history. The second volume 
to be published will be “The Golden Door,” 
by the Egyptian author, Ibrahim al-Masri, 
most of whose books describe the life of the 
Egyptian bourgeoisie, and the third will be 
“Um Hashem’s Lamp,” by Yehya Haqqi, one 
of the best books written in Arabic in recent 
years (the book first appeared in the 1940's). 

Four long stories by Youssef as-Siba’i, the 
present Secretary of the Afro-Asian Solidarity 
Movement, have been translated into French 
by the Algerian writer, Jacques Aref. Most 
of as-Siba’i’s stories deal with the life of 
the Egyptian poor and fellaheen, and they 
have attained great popularity in all the Arab 
countries. 


Agrarian Reform in Syria 

The Ministry of Agrarian Reform in the 
Syrian Province of the U.A.R. has completed 
the confiscation of large landholdings, as laid 
down in the Agrarian Reform Law passed 
last year, U.A.R. newspapers announced re- 
cently. 

On September 17, 1959, the Minister of 
Agrarian Reform, Mustafa Hamdun, publish- 
ed the 12th confiscation law, freezing the 
lands owned by 2,697 landowners in the 
Damascus, Der’a, Homs, Hama, Aleppo, La- 
takia, Deir ez-Zor and al-Hasaka areas, 91 
of these landowners own land in the Damas- 


cus area, 15 in Der’a, 113 in Homs, 97 in 
Hama, 524 in Aleppo, 20 in Latakia, 831 
in Deir ez-Zor and 1,001 in the al-Hasaka 
area, 

The Minister also stated that the Ministry 
of Agrarian Reform was continuing to exe- 
cute its program for dividing the confiscated 
land among fellaheen, establishing cooperative 
agricultural organizations, extending profes- 
sional assistance and granting loans to farm- 
ers, This program would eventually raise the 
general standard of living and increase farm 
production, the Minister said, 

A special law issued in Baghdad recently 
by the Iraqi Revolutionary Government con- 
tained a series of new regulations intended 
to safeguard agricultural production on lands 
confiscated by the agrarian reform program 
now being introduced. 1 million dunams have 
been confiscated to date under this program, 
and 250,000 dunams have been reallocated to 
fellaheen. 

The new regulations state that : 

1. Previous owners cannot enter the boun- 
daries of land now administered by the Mi- 
nistry of Agrarian Reform; 

2. Fellaheen cannot be transferred from 
their lands without a permit from the Go- 
vernment authorities, and the fellaheen who 
moved of their own accord must be returned 
to their former lands as soon as possible; 

3. Farmers leasing land from the Ministry 
of Agrarian Reform cannot violate the terms 
of the existing lease contracts or oppose the 
cultivation of this land; 

4. Farmers cannot be arrested as the re- 
sult of disputes or complaints about land ad- 
ministered under the Law of Agrarian Re- 
form, and anyone arrested on these charges 
must be released immediately. 

Well-informed circles state that these reg- 
ulations testify to the difficulties encount- 
ered by the Iraqi authorities in carrying out 
land reform, The main resistance has come 
from the owners of the confiscated land as 
well as from the fellaheex who leased land 
from them. 


Sunni-Shi’j_ reconciliation 
According to the Egyptian daily al-Gum- 
huriya, the heads of the famous Moslem al- 
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Azhar University in Cairo have decided to 
abandon an ancient tradition by making the 
study of Shi'ite doctrines compulsory for all 
students. Most of the students at al-Azhar are 
Sunni Moslems. 


Another step towards a reconciliation bet- 
ween the two largest trends in Islam was 
taken in October, when the ‘Ulama, or reli- 
gious authorities, of al-Azhar participated in 
ceremonies held all over the U.A.R. to mark 
the martyrdom of Hussein ibn Ali, one of 
the chief figures of the Shi'ite sect, 


Provisional Council 
for Arab Economic Unity 


The first meeting of the Provisional Coun- 
cil for Economic Unity took place on Sep- 
tember 25, in Beirut, The establishment of 
the council was decided upon at the economic 
conference of the Arab states in January 1959. 

The Provisional Councii was charged with 
examining the: necessary steps for the coordi- 
nation of the Arab states’ economic and fiscal 
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policies, with a view to attaining the follow- 
ing objectives : 

e@ Freedom of movement, work, employ- 
ment, ownership of property and inheritance; 

@ Complete freedom of transit, without 
regard to methods of transport or the routes 
followed; 

@ Promotion of commercial and economic 
ties between the Arab countries; 

e@ Freedom of economic activity; 

e Planning of investment policy in order 
to facilitate economic links between the Arab 
countries. 

On the recommendation of the economic 
conference, the Provisional Council also 
decided to study the following questions : 

@ The European Common Markets; 

@ Coordination of industrial planning bet- 
ween the various Arab states; 

e@ The current import and export permit 
situation and the possibility of drafting a 
common economic agreement binding all the 
states. 
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PARTY PROGRAMS 


On the Middle East and Foreign Policy 
On the Arab Minority in Israel 


[By the 


Israeli 


time this issue appears, the 
gone to the 
polls and decided on the composition of 
the 4th Knesset, and thus on_ Israel's 
Government for the next four years. The 


think 


know what the 


electorate will have 


Editors of NEW OUTLOOK it would 


interest our readers to 


official positions of the various parties 


were. Since limitations of space prevent 
the publication of the programs in full, 


we have concentrated only on those parts 


Ahdut-Avodah—Poalei-Zion 
ie Must Persevere in Striving for Peace 
Israel must persevere in her readiness and 
demands for a speedy peaceful solution of 
the Israeli-Arab problems by means of direct 


negotiations without prior conditions, as 
equals and with mutual respect for the 
territorial integrity of all the countries in 
the area, 


Israel must strive unswervingly for peace, 
for the establishment of relationships of mu- 
tual aid between all the peoples of the 
Middle East, for the defense of the indepen- 
dence of the various peoples against the in- 
tervention and exploitation on the part of 
their neighbors and world powers, for the 
extraction of the Middle East from the sphere 
of the Cold War and the strategic webs of 
one world bloc against the other, for the 
attainment of an agreement by the powers to 


dealing with the problems of foreign policy 
and the Middle East in particular, and 
with the Arab minority in Israel. Again 


because of space limitations we have 
examined the programs only of the major 
parties. These extracts were taken from 


the official published versions offered by 
the parties concerned. Where the party 
had published no program or where the 
program contained no_ specific sections 
devoted to our subject, we have refrained 
from publishing anything. — Editors.] 


respect the freedom and sovereignty of the 
countries of the area and the investment 
of international funds for the economic and 
social development of all the countries of the 
area. 

This striving for peace must also find its 
expression in a readiness for temporary ar- 
rangements aiming to prevent sudden attacks 
and border encroachments, as stages in the 
path toward peace. It must also be reflected 
in a broad and long-range program in the 
international and regional spheres aiming to 
encourage any element liable to help the 
cause of peace, and revealing to the eyes of 
the world and the peoples of the Middle 
East the damage of the state of war and the 
mutual advantages of peace. 

For a Perpetual Preparedness 
and Active Defense 
In addition to the active peace policy Is- 
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rael must always be ready for any infringe- 
ment of her rights and the renewal of terror, 
and for the danger of aggression from any 
side. Particular awareness is required concern- 
ing the events in the area lest the State be 
surprised by any disturbance of the balance 
of forces and especially by any changes in 
the political and territorial status quo which 
would lead to Israel's being cut off militarily 
by some united aggressive force. 

In the future, too, Israel must avoid any 
intervention in her neighbors’ political life; 
however, she will not always be able to look 
passively at events radically changing the pre- 
sent situation in the region and threatening 
the state with greater dangers. 

During the next four years, too, security 
affairs must be the state’s chief care. The 
development of the Israeli army must be con- 
tinued and it must be given modern and im- 
pressive equipment, since our own strength 
continues to be the chief factor guaranteeing 
the existence of the state and defending her 
rights and position, 

It would be very dangerous for Israel to 
remain silent in the face of the infringement 
of her rights and she cannot accept the 
Egyptian piracy in closing the Suez Canal. If 
the political efforts to do away with the em- 
bargo fail, and if the discrimination in ac- 
cepting the infringement of international law 
at the expense of her elementary rights con- 
tinues, Israel will not be able to allow the 
Egyptian tyrant to hide behind international 
immunity for the waterway which he has 
closed in the name of a state of war. 
Nasser’s criminal actions cannot be left with- 
out some defensive and deterring reply. 

Peace will not be maintained if Israel does 
not keep the right of self-defense against the 
infringement of fundamental rights and if 
our defensive and deterrent force does not 
grow stronger. In the future, too, Israel will 
not be provoked into war, but if our borders 
ate open to aggressors they will not be 
closed to the defenders. We shall treat our 
enemies according to the principle of “in 
peace as in peace and in war as in war.” 
Israel will not put her trust in any foreign 
protection but in her own strength. With the 
help of the Jewish people throughout the 


world and of the friendly nations, and with 
her own policies, she will guide herself 
toward the aim of world peace. 


The Herut Movement 
Foreign and Security Policy 

1. The right of the Jewish people to Eretz 
Israel (Land of Israel) in its historic entirety 
is an eternal and inalienable right. 

2. A peace treaty between Israel and the 
Arab peoples is possible with the realization 
of this right: the reunification of Eretz Isra- 
el, where all its inhabitants, regardless of 
origin, creed or community, will live as free 
and equal citizens of the Hebrew Suate. 

3. Until such a peace treaty is attained 
and signed, peaceful conditions are possible. 
Such conditions would imply: an official 
annulment of the state of war; no attacks; 
no economic aggression against Israel; lifting 
of the blockade both on land and on the 
international waterways. 

4. As long as the enemies of Israel re- 
fuse to establish peaceful conditions, but pro- 
claim and maintain a state of war, Israel 
fully reserves to herself the right of national 
self-defense recognized by international law. 

5. Israel will no longer ask for unilateral 
guarantees but will pursue a policy of mutual 
alliances based on common interest between 
Israel and her allies. 

6. Foreign supervision will come to an 
end. 

7. Political action and an information 
campaign will be undertaken to disclose the 
oppressive and tyrannical character of Pan 
Arabism, which threatens the liberty of many 
nations and endangers world peace. 


Israeli Communist Party 
From Enmity to Peace in Israeli-Arab 
Relations 
The transition from a policy of supporting 
the imperialist and colonialist powers to a 
policy of neutrality and anti-colonialism will 
pave the way for negotiations for peace be- 
tween Israel and the Arabs. But in order to 
win the peace we desire, it is necessary for 
Israeli policy to change from positions of 
strength to positions of agreement in relation 
to the Arab peoples, i.e. : 
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1) The strict preservation of quiet on the 
borders; the avoidance of any acts of provo- 
cation or of being drawn into acts of provo- 
cation; 

2) The readiness to solve any dispute 
which may arise in the situation of lack of 
peace only by pacific means, by negotiation 
and agreement, without threats of force and 
wthout the use of force; 

3) The readiness for an Israeli-Arab peace 
agreement based on the mutual recognition of 
the historic fact that Palestine is the home- 
land of both peoples—Jews and Arabs, and 
on guarantees for the just national rights of 
both peoples; recognition on the part of Is- 
rael of the rights of the Palestinian Arab 
people, including the right of the Arab re- 
fugees who desire it to return to their home- 
land. This is the way to win the recognition 
on the part of the Arab states of the State 
of Israel and its rights, including the right 
of free passage in the Suez Canal; 

4) The absolute and immediate abolition 
of the Military Administration; the ending of 
the national discrimination and persecution 
towards the Arab population, the guarantee 
of full civil and national equality for the 
Arab inhabitants — not only as a primary 
democratic principle but also as a political 
necessity in order to bring Israeli-Arab peace 
closer. 


Israel Workers’ Party (Mapai) 
Foreign Policy 
These are the foundations upon which 
the Israeli Workers’ Party (Mapai) will 
strive, as in the past, 
foreign policy : 

a) Persistent efforts to fortify world peace 
according to the principles of the 
Charter of the United Nations ; 

b) To strive for peace with the neighbor- 
ing countries on the basis of respect 
for the integrity and sovereignty of 
all the countries of the Middle East ; 

c) The promotion of friendly relations 
with all the countries of the world, 
whatever their internal regimes, which 
show themselves interested in friendly 
relations with Israel ; 

d) The expansion of the fruitful efforts 


to base Israel's 


The 


d) 


f) 
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to cultivate friendship and mutual 
aid with the young countries and with 
peoples standing on the threshold of 
independence ; 

on Israel's 
right, as an equal member of the 
U.N., to free passage for her ships 
and commodities in the Suez Canal, 
an in all international seaways — a 
right ratified several times by the 
United Nations ; 


A consistent insistence 


Full Integration of the Arabs and 
other Minorities in Israel 
A Plan for the Coming Years 


The will continue to 
work for the integration of the Arabs 
and other minorities within the life 
and activities of the State, guarantee- 
ing full equality in rights and duties ; 
The Government will continue to de- 
velop educational, health, develop- 
ment, social welfare and other services 
among the Arab population, and all 
its services will be open to all in- 
habitants regardless of race and re- 
ligion ; 

The Government will continue to de- 
velop the Arab and other minority 
villages, to set up water installations 
and industrial projects, to introduce 
electricity, build approach roads, and 
improve work and production methods; 
The Government will continue to 
improve its network of elementary and 
secondary schools among the Arabs 
and other minorities. It will give 
special emphasis to vocational train- 
ing and trade education among Arab 
youth, to the education and training 
of the Arab girl, and to raising the 
educational level ; 


Government 


The Government will encourage co- 
operative activities among the Arabs 
and other minorities. It will increase 
the scope of housing activities, and 
will aid all cooperative _ initiatives 
designed to benefit both the commun- 
ity and the individual ; 

The Government will devote special 
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attention to the problem of Arab 
youths who have finished elementary 
school and to the absorption of the 
graduates of secondary and _ higher 
schools of education into independent 
Arab projects and government, public 
and other enterprises ; 

g) The Government will continue to 
support the activities of the Histadrut 
on behalf of the Arab worker and 
will increase its participation in the 
joint development funds ; 

h) The Government will strengthen and 
cultivate the feeling of belonging and 
loyalty to the state, its and 
values, on the part of the minority 
population. 


aims 


United Workers’ Party (Mapam) 
On Foreign Policy 

g For a Policy of Independence, Neutral- 

ity and Peace. 

In its foreign policy Israel must consider 
the security requirements of the State of Is- 
rael; the fact that the Jewish people is 
scattered among the different social orders; 
her desire for friendly relations with all na- 
tions and especially with those countries of 
Asia and Africa which are liberating them- 
selves from the colonial yoke, 

Israel foreign policy must therefore be 
based upon the principles of independence, 
neutrality and peace. 


2: The State of Israel must be prepared 
to enter into direct negotiations for peace 
with the Arab states, without any pre-condi- 
tions, It will strive for the relaxation of ten- 
sion in the area, between it and its neigh- 
bors, and it will take the initiative in its 
continuous striving for peace. Only under 
conditions of peace will the nations of this 
area be able to progress towards the full re- 
alization of their cultural and social aspira- 
tions. 
B: The State of Israel will work for :— 
a. the neutralization of the Middle East 
and the cessation of the arms race; 
b. an agreement among the Great Powers 


which would guarantee the sovereignty 


and territorial integrity of all the 
countries in the area, including Israel. 

c. a policy of influencing the Great 
Powers, the UN and other political 
factors to bring about direct negotia- 
tions between Israel and the Arab 
states for a peace treaty. 

d constructive initiative for a practical 
and speedy solution to the refugee 
problem, within the overall framework 
of a peace settlement which will gua- 
rantee the justified demands of both 
peoples, Israel will be ready to con- 
tribute its share to the solution of 
this problem. 

e. Israel will work for extensive econo- 
mic, commercial and cultural coopera- 
tion and mutual aid among the na- 
tions of this area, while respecting the 
respective sovereignty of each nation. 

4. Israel will not align herself with any 
of the big blocs and will not enter into any 
military or political alliances. She will reject 
any attempt to align her with the NATO 
powers and will reject any orientation or 
political and military cooperation with West- 
ern Germany, as reflected by the arms deal. 
5; Israel will support every effort to pre- 
serve peace in the world, to lessen tension on 
the international scene, to bring about general 
disarmament, to prohibit atomic warfare and 
to enlarge the understanding and cooperation 
among the nations. Israel will extend full 
solidarity to the national aspirations and 
struggles for independence of the oppressed 
nations. 

Full Equality for the Arab Population 


i Full equality for the Arab population 
in every sphere of life within the State. 
2: Immediate and complete abolition of 


the Military Administration. 

3. Full equality in the enjoyment of pub- 
lic services, in education, technical training, 
welfare, posts and transportation; in housing 
programs, water installations and electrifica- 
tion. 

4, The inclusion of the Arab sector in 
all regional and national plans for agri- 
cultural development. The Arab agricultural 
population must be 


guaranteed its proper 


share of land and water, The extension of 
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the cooperative movement in the Arab sector 
should be encouraged. 


a. Full employment, guaranteeing equal 
wages and equal social conditions, the aboli- 
tion of any discrimination. 
7. The absorption of the Arab intellect- 
uals in Government services and in the pub- 
lic and private economies. 
7. The abolition of the status of ‘‘ab- 
sentees’ for Arab inhabitants of the country. 
An immediate and constructive solution for 
displaced Arab residents of the country. 
Their land should either be returned to them 
or, if this is impossible, they should receive 
full compensation in land and in money, 
3. All the Arab communities should be 
granted municipal status. 
9. The property of the Moslem religious 
institutions (Waqf) should be used to serve 
the needs of the respective communities, 


National Religious Party 
Foreign Affairs 

Within the framework of the efforts to 
ease the tensions between the world blocs and 
liquidate the cold war, which threatens a cata- 
strophic armed explosion, the State of Israel 
must strive to find possible ways of coming 
to terms with the Arab peoples in order to 
achieve normal neighborly relations based on 
the recognition of the State of Israel, which 
is sovereign, developing and absorbing immi- 
gration. 

For this purpose we must : 

— Convince the peoples of the world that 
the ending of the tension between the Arabs 
and Israel would be a vital and social contri- 
bution towards peace in this part of the 
world ; 

— Make the peoples of the world believe 
that Israel's desire to achieve a true peace 
with the Arab peoples is honest and strong; 

— Warn the nations of the world against 
the continuation of the one-sided arming of 
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the Arab peoples, which is decreasing the 
possibilities of peace in this region ; 

— Express clearly and in an unequivocal 
manner our desire to live independent lives 
of peace and creativity in friendly relations 
with all the countries of the world, irrespect- 
ive of regime; 

— Demonstrate to the whole world the 
special spiritual character of our State, which 
is renewing its historic culture as a moral 
light to the peoples of the world; 

Rights of Minorities 

The representatives of the National Reli- 
gious Party will work for the rights of the 
minorities according to the following prin- 
ciples : 

— A guarantee of full equality of rights 
for all citizens of the state without distinc- 
tion of religion, race and community and 
without discrimination between one citizen 
and another. 

Care for the full participation of the mino- 
rities in the economic life of the country, 
the cultivation of good mutual relations bet- 
ween all parts of the population, and loyalty 
to the state. 

The limitation of the Military Administra- 
tion to the necessary minimum; the annul- 
ment of the Emergency Regulations and the 
liquidation of the Military Administration in 
peacetime. 

The satisfaction of the religious, education- 
al, cultural and social needs of all the com- 
munities; the preservation of the authority of 
the Shari'a courts; the preservation of the 
status of the religious bequest foundations 
and their tasks, The income from the founda- 
tions should be devoted to the religious and 
welfare needs of the respective community. 

The speedy and fair execution of the law 
for the acquisition of land, with the aim of 
caring for the interests of the part of the 
population concerned and especially of the 
farmers. 











Reply to Prof. Toynbee 

Every reader of NEW OUTLOOK will surely 
accept your political line of reconciliation 
with our Arab neighbors. But, as the French 
say: “Pour s’aimer il faut deux.” Our Arab 
neighbors are the heirs of a vast heritage 
left by Egyptians, Babylonians, Assyrians, Ro- 
mans... and are at a loss to understand the 
existence of Israel, a “fossil nation,’ accord- 
ing to Arnold Toynbee, the modern historian 
and philosopher. In their nationalist fervor 
they are talking about an “Arab World,” and 
Arnold Toynbee accepts the appellation as a 
reality, considering our country “a territory 
that was formerly part of it (the Arab 
World) and having been lost politically by 
them to the State of Israel.’ History reminds 
us of many “Worlds” arising suddenly and 
disappearing forever: the World of Alexan- 
der of Macedon, of Attilla, Nebuchadnezzar, 
Napoleon, and, in our days, Hitler. With 
less genius but vain audacity Nasser is evok- 
ing an “Arab World” as well. 

Prof. Toynbee, now in a better mood to- 
wards Israel, carefully advises to do what we 
are already prepared to do, but hints at 
something more in order to induce the “Arab 
World” to recognize as ours “the territory 
they have lost politically to the State of 
Israel; and such concessions Israel cannot 
agree to make without endangering the very 
existence of our State. 

Do the Arabs really need “lebensraum’’ for 
their refugees, and, unable to find it in 
their vast territories, must they forcefully 
open the door into Israel ? 

If logic is not always convincing, recent 
historical events can serve as a memento for 
people of good faith: the Sudeten Germans 
living a peaceful and prosperous life in the 
Republic of Masaryk and Benes were infected 
by the Nazi propaganda. Their leader, Hen- 


lein, was told by Hitler to “demand so much 
that they could never be satisfied.” The Cze- 


choslovakian Government agreed to many 
concessions, but, incited by the Nazis, the 
Sudeten crowds shouted ‘one people, one 
land, one Fuehrer !’’ No concessions and no 
attempts at reconciliation were helpful, Intim- 
idated by Hitler's threats, pressed by the Bri- 
tish and the French, abandoned by the Wes- 
tern Powers, Czechoslovakia was delivered, 
land and men, into Hitler’s hands, But when 
the great war was over and Nazi Germany 
had to pay, two million Sudeten Germans 
were chased from Czechoslovakia, leaving 
homes, farms, businesses, to fly to Germany 
as refugees, never to return again. 

Reconciliation starts with patience and 
goodwill but ends with vigilance as soon as 
signs of appeasement or demands for ap- 
peasement appear. 


Jerusalem HENRY MARCUS 


Congratulations from Cyprus 

I congratulate you on completing two years 
of valuable service to the public of the 
different countries in this part of the world. 

You have described the dynamic and dra- 
matic events taking place in the Middle East 
vividly and realistically and have endeavored 
to create an atmosphere of peace so that 
justice may prevail amongst the different 
races in this part of the world. These are 
laudable and praiseworthy objects which not 
only justifies the existence of a scholarly 
journal like NEW OUTLOOK, but also does it 
full credit. 

With the new Republic of Cyprus shortly 
joining the comity of nations in the Middle 
East, you will now have a further oppor- 
tunity of making your efforts all the more 
valuable. I wish you every success. 

Nicosia H. J. RUSTOMJI 
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